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The Mail is to be complimented on its power- 
ful article of last Tuesday, condemning the 
Dominion Government for failing to disallow 
Premier Mercier's bill allowing $400,000 to the 
Jesuits. No Canadian of extended views, no 
matter whether he be Catholic or Protestant, 
can condone this outrageous donation to a 
society which is subversive of the chief 
principles of government. They have been 
expelled by the most Catholic governments 
from the most Catholic countries of Europe 
because they are always genemies of all 
power which they do not control. Why should 
young Canada be made the city of refuge for 
these religio-political plotters? It is not a 
question of religion—for Popes have more 
vigorously condemned the Jesuits than lay- 
men ever have—it is a question of peace. Uur 
Protestant societies should examine them- 
selves to see if some of the ‘‘ojum” of a con- 
spiracy of silence does not attach itself [to 
them. 

os 

The Globe is clamoring for a government 
with a policy. We have one; we also have an 
Opposition with a policy—such as itis. What 
we want is a party with a principle. If we 
have panderers in power it is no reason why 
we should also have them in Opposition. 

* 
* # 

A correspondent of the Empire takes me to 
task for what I said about Canon Knox-Little. 
I endeavored to state my views as kindly and 
respectfully as my rough-and-ready style will 
permit, and, as to the reasoning, I am willing 
to argue the point with the gentleman who 
feels hurt, stipulating only that he confines 
himself to as little space as I used. If I am 
not to state opinions in this weekly chat with 
my readers I would be without any- 
thing to say, and by-the-way I doa’t 
see why I shouldn't have the liberty of 
making remarks: that is what I am here 
for and in my clumsy way I am, perhaps, try- 
ing as hard to do right as even the Canon or 
Rev. Mr. Langtry, and with due respect to 
them and their sacred calling I can prove as 
direct a line of apostolic succession as they can, 
and that is none at all. 

os 

Mr. Elias Rogers the coal merchant, he with 
the intense and kindly face, told me yesterday 
that the mild winter had decreased the con- 
sumption of coal in Toronto this winter, pre- 
suming that the balance of it is not more severe 
than the average, by 50,000 tons, or nearly $2 
per capita. A saving of ten dollars a family | 
means much when there is such great destitution 
as there is this winter, and it would seem that 
truly Providence has tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb. 

ee 

The absence of flummery at the opening of 
the Ontario Legislature showed, in a marked 
degree, the progress of good sense in this pro- 
vince, and it is to be regretted that in Ottawa 
the petty pageantry of pomp and power, con- | 
sisting of a company of militia, fifteen or | 
twenty pounds of powder, Windsor uniforms, 
and Black Rod contortions, was not omitted. 
It is not surprising that Lord Stanley should 
adhere to the customs of the. Imperial Parlia- 
ment, but he has already shown such an apti- 
tude for getting in touch with Canadian senti- 
ment, that had he lopped off some of the non- 
sense it would have been accepted as another 
evidence of his excellent sense, and endeared 
him to that great section of the Canadian people 
who believe that nothing which makes our cou- 
stitution and form of government seem absurd, 
even for the brief space of a show-day, should | 
be retained. 





* * 1 

There is a considerable growth in Canada of | 
the Imperial Federation idea, but unfortun- | 
ately it is amongst the classes rather than the 
masses. This is a democratic country in the 
best sense of the word and the masses are not | 
clamorous for vice-regal spectacles and gaudy 
pageants, Their affection for the Mother Land 
and the British constitution is intensified by | 
the belief that we have the most democratic | 
form of government now in existence, and if | 
an; fear of Imperial Federation troubles them 
it is that the change might establish a per- 
manent aristocracy in addition to the sinecures 
for which they already pay, and increase the 
tendency to ape in this western world the 
fashions and absurdities of a court. 

a * 

I see for the first timg a complaint in the 
Globe that Rideau Hall is costing more than 
it should ; that the expenditure for furniture 
in sixteen years amounted to over $85,000, 


worth of furniture in the Hall. The altera- 
tions, repairs and maintenance in the Hall 
from 1867 to 1883 cost $394,500, and it is still an 
old rookery, less respectable even than our 
own Parliament buildings. In the sixteen 
years referred to the expenditure upon and 
around the Governor-General’s. residence 
amounted to a million and a quarter dollars, 
which is certainly a large sum. I remember 
when in Ottawa inducing a member of Parlia- 
ment to ask for the return upon which the 
Globe bases its facts. The inquiry was made | 
with as much privacy as possible, and the re- | 
turn was never printed, because those asking | 
for it were ashamed to be identified with any | 
movement which looked like cheese-paring 
or a criticism of their “betters.” This sort | 
of sentiment is absurd. Where expenditures | 
run into hundreds of thousands of dollars—in- | 
deed the sum must be now nearing two millions 
—nothing but social cowardice can account for | 
members of parliament witnessing, under their 
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very noses, the most giaring impositions on the 
part of tradesmen and those supplying Rideau 
Hall, and yet remaining silent, lest some fellow 
member, or the reporter of a newspaper, might 
call him a ‘“‘granger,’ and suggest that he 
wanted to count the spoons in the vice-regal 
pantry. It is just as proper a matter for enquiry 
and comment as any other item appearing in 
the public accounts, and while these indefinite 
allowances continue, these enquiries should be 
made. It would be much preferable, however, 
if we are to maintain a residence and provide 
fixtures and fancy work for our Governor- 
General, that a certain sum be voted, 
and then the occupant of Rideau Hall 
could buy wall paper and_ wash - basins 
as he saw fit, without being subject 
to plebeian criticism. We pay within twelve 
hundred dollars as much salary per annum to 
our Governor-General as is paid to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is absurd to 
contend that five millions of people can afford 


elaide 


to pay as large a salary to the chief executive | 


as sixty millions can. While this makes but a 
small per capita tax, the fact that the first 
official in the country is paid at a per capita 


rate twelve times greater than the chief execu- 
tive of the United States does not look well, 
is not right in itself and is a bad basis upon 
which to begin. The social customs of Canada, 
the supposed necessity that the Governor- 
General should occupy the position of social 
figure-head, makes it impossible for him to save 
money out of his salary, and indeed some of 
our Governors have been forced to draw largely 
upon their private incomes to meet the demands 
caused by cheir social duties, but that does not 
make the slightest difference to the taxpayer 
nor justify the expenditure. 
os 

It is unjust to stigmatize a man as disloyal 
who criticises expenditures of this sort. A 
man is the most loyal to his sovereign and is 
the best citizen who insists that public busi- 
ness shall be conducted with the same 
economy that characterizes the expenditures of 
a corporation or private person, I would not 
be thought guilty of any disrespect to the 
sensible and highly respected gentleman who 
is wearing his vice-regal honors in Canada with 
much less hauteur and arrogance than is fre- 
quently displayed by the reeve of a township 
when he strikes his county town. I am con- 
tending for a principle and the moment sucha 
contention becomes the butt of idle jests or 


| unreasonable abuse, it but proves the existence 


of a feeling dangerous to the community and a 
continual menace to the public treasury, 


There is nc more beautiful sentiment-- 
nothing which so quickly arouses the never- 
dying spirit of one born of British parents—than 
the scheme—call it a dream if you will—of Im- 
perial Federation. I thoroughly believe that 
the next few years will see it become the ruling 
idea in all the British colonies. I confess that 
for many years I thought of it as the dream of 
speculative politicians and sentimentalists, 
but the tide of affairs is evidently setting in 
that direction, and those who study it must 
find in it the solution, not only of the problems 
of our future, but of Great Britain’s future. 
There is no reason why we should be frightened 
by the distances separating the great British 
colonies. The cable, the rapid ocean steamers, 
and modern railways, bring Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and India almost as near to Lon- 
don, in point of time, as the Highlands of 
Scotland were less than a century ago. It 
is not time nor distance which separates 
people, but old enmities, the opposition of 
interests and the diversity of race. The 
colonies are composed of English-speaking, 
English-thinking and Britain-loving people. 
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Of course there are amongst us those of alien | 


OH! YOU TICKLE! 


races, but they are so greatly in the minority 
and their interests here are 30 identical with 
those of the British stock, that they need not 
be considered a factor in so large a community 
as a federated empire, as when such aliens 
came amongst us they knew they were settling 
in a British country. Moreover, if these 
national differences cannot be sunk in a large 
community, is there a possibility of them 
ceasing to excite friction in a much smaller 
one? or if they are not to be buried at all, then 
is not our future hopeless? There is an affec- 
tion for Great Britain and British institutions 
in all the colonies which is the predominant 
element in them all and it is the most irresist- 
ible impulse, and it must and will be the in- 
stinct which will decide our future. 
o*e 

To make Imperial Federation a possibility as 
far as Canada is concerned it must be on a 
democratic basis. Our expenditures, our un- 
written laws, our officials must be such as will 
not offend our western ideas of what is proper, 
necessary and economical. To rudely sum- 
marize it I might say that Canadians would 
never feel inclined to tattoo themselves in order 
to affiliate with the aborigines of the South 
Sea Islands, nor be willing to show their 
brotherly love by wearing rings in their noses 
after the style of South Africa, nor to squat on 
rugs to please the East Indians, nor to wear 
white satin tights to be in harmony with the 








Court of St. James. But the scheme simplifiea 
means that Canada can be a part of a federated 


empire in which all these things can be practiced 


by those who are pleased by them, while we 
decidedly desire to leave them out and to jog 
along in our own simple Canadian way, accept- 


ing no second place in devotion to the Empire | 


itself. 

Despite the cold weather this seems to be my 
week for being in hot water. I have received 
a letter from Minnedosa, Man., which as 
strongly as words wiil permit, insists that I 
have done a very great injustice to a gentleman 
named McRae, one of the most respected 
residents of Clan William. In December an 
item in the despatches of more than one Toronto 
paper described the attempted suicide of a 
resident of Clan William, alleging as the cause 
that his wife subscribed ten dollars towards a 
church. In the Telegram of the same time, a 
Winnipeg despatch was copied describing the 
circumstances, giving the name of Mr. McRae 
and identifying him with the Presbyterian 
church. I think almost anyone under those 
circumstances would have regarded the news 


as authentic, it being corroborated by so many 
papers. At least I took that view of it, and 
made some strong comments on the miserly 
nature of a man who would commit suicide 
for ten dollars, particularly when the ten 
dollars had been donated toachurch. But my 
Minnedosa correspondent tells me that the 
story is entirely untrue as regards Mr. McRae, 
though a report somewhat similar had been in 
circulation thereabouts regarding another man 
whose subscription it is said was in favor of 
the Methodist church. I accept the statement 
of my Manitoba correspondent, and sincerely 


apologize to Mr. McRae for any injury I may | 
As I can assure him that | 


have done him. 
never before that time had I heard of Clan 
William or of himself, I hope he will under- 
stand that I could not possibly have been 
actuated by malice. However, as his given 
name was not mentioned, and as SATURDAY 
NiGut can claim no circulation in his neigh- 
borhood, [am led to hope that I did him no 
harm, though if there be more than one Mr. 
McRae in that neighborhood I presume I 
should extend my apology to them all and 


hereby do so. 


* 
= * 


The Central Farmers’ Institute has been in 
session and a number of very interesting 
speeches have been made on the question of 
agricultural education. The Rev. W. F. 
Clarke thought the farmers ought to be more 
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| progressive and that boys are being driven 
| away from the farm by old-fashioned methods 
and the drudgery of the work. He believes 
that farm life ought to be made more attract- 
ive and that in these days of labor-saving 
machinery it should not be as slavish as it for- 
merly was. This isall true; the Rev. Mr. Clarke 
never stood on more absolutely solid ground 
than he does when he alleges that farm life is 
unattractive, its work slavish, and the farmer 
himself a mere drudge. But when we come to 
reason together and seek for some way to make 
farm life more beautiful, the work easier, and 
the farmer a kid-gloved gentleman, like the 
lawyer, it becomes as difficult as the feat de- 
scribed in the old-time simile of the camel 
going through the eye of a needle. In the first 
place, the farmer is not a capitalist ; if he were 
he would not be a farmer; he would prob- 
ably run a newspaper, or a brewery, or 
tackle something easy, where the profits 
are large and the work simply nominal. 
The chief objections to the farm—and I speak 
feelingly, because I was raised on a hard-clay 
farm, fed on hard bacon, persuaded with hard 
words and breathed an atmosphere altogether 
as hard as alkali water—are, that the work 
is hard, the hours hard, the beds hard, the 
board hard, the cows are hard to milk and the 
calves hard to feed, the wood hard to chop, the 
rails hard to split, and in fact everything 
is hard—hard as a restaurant egg and of 
quite as unappetizing a flavor. Though I 
did not experience aay more hardship than 
the ordinary farm boy, but I must remark 
that I got away from it just as soon 
as I could, and I sympathize with every one 
who has done likewise, or cant. If a man 
is a farmer and tries to do it on the easy plan 
he won't get up till eight or nine o'clock, in- 
stead of at three or four in the morning. By 
that time one of the cows would be strangled 
in her stall, the horses would have kicked one 
another to death in an anxiety to be fed, the 
reaper would be idle and he would not get 
started to rake and bind until pretty near 
noon, and then if he proposed to quit work 
early he would have to begin to do chores for 
the evening, and the grass and the wheat 
would have to stay where it was. If a manis 
going to do the “‘gentleman-farmer” act in this 
country he would not make sugar, consequently 
he might be a stranger to sugar for the rest of 
the year. He would hire some one to chop 
wood, and the result would be he would not be 
able to pay him. He would have a flower 
garden in front of the house, and it would 
either be full of weeds or his potatoes would 
not be hilled. If he desired to imitate the 
luxurious habits of the printer, or the gentle- 
man who works on the corporation drain, 
he would quit work at six o'clock and 
the farm would be sold to pay expenses at 
the end of the second calendar year. If 
he acquired the epicurean habit of want- 
ing butter and eggs, vegetables and fresh 
meat at his meals, instead of hard bacon and 
sour apple sauce, he would have nothing to 
sell, consequently would be without the where- 
withal to purchase. It seems to me that this 
farmer problem resolves itself into this: If a 
man has to pound his living out of the cold and 
silent earth, he must get up early and go to 
bed just as soon as it is too dark to work. He 
has little time to read and not much inclina- 
chances of 
starving to death next winter. When it does 
not rain he feels sure it never will and that the 
crops will certainly perish. If it starts to rain 
he is equally certain that it will never stop, and 
that nothing will be saved which cannot be 
harvested from a scow. Poor man, his whole 
fortune depends on the weather, and he is not 
really sure which way it depends. The weather 
may be just right, and yet he does not know it, 
and how can he ? 
os 
In view of all these facts the boy who hasa 
good common-schcol education and has had 
ordinary horse sense pounded into him by a 
surcingle or a hame-strap flits away to the 
town just as soon as he feels within him the 
possibility of earning a living without working 
twenty-three hours a day and doing chores 
while he recuperates. While the peasantry of 
Europe produces men who do not know 
any other way of getting a living ex- 
cept by working with their horny hands, 
he feels that he should give them a 
chance and employ his throbbing brow as a 
hay-fork speculator, a store keeper or as a 
lawyer, for instance. What kind of a life is it 
anyway, getting breakfast by lamplight, spend- 
ing the time till noon in violent exercise en- 
deavoring to assist your digestive system to 
assimilate a hunk of pork and half a gallon of 
weak tea? What are the beauties of nature to 
the man who cannot rest long enough to puta 
poultice over the stone bruises on his heel? 
| What matters it to him if 
The robins sing in the orchards, 
And the buds into blossoms grow ? 
| How much does it alleviate his backache to 
| observe that the ‘swallows nest again” and 
| that the zephyrs whisper through the waving 
| boughs, and that the yellow-eyed mustard look’ 
unblinklingly up at the blue dome above? Of 
course, he has a chance to go to church and, as 
a rule, to listen to a sermon that, in all his 
| backwardness, he thinks he could improve 
| upon himself. He may go to dinner with a 
neighbor and discuss all the reputations in the 
neighborhood, do material damage to them and 
no improvement to himself, or he may be able 
to visit his best girl and arrange to marry 
her; but if she has any spunk, what a 
beautiful lay-out he has to offer her! They 
will start life on a farm which consists chiefly 
of mortgages and Canadian thistles, a poor barn 
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and a worse house, a brood mare, a milch cow, 
a spavined horse, a pig and a lot of store debts. 
She will have to rise previous to the lark, and 
make on a fire, while he looks after the wants 
ef the lowing kine. Inside of a year her pretty 
hands will have a double row of joints in them, 
and she will have rheumatism and perhaps @ 
baby, and he will have bad crops and all sorts 
of sour luck. Or, if they are lucky, they 
will be able to pay the interest on the 
mortgage and feel that the mortgage itself 
will never be paid till they are old enough to 
die. It an ambitious young man is in love 
with a girl and has no more gorgeous a pros- 
pect than this he should come to Toronto and 
drive a street car or study medicine, or en- 
deavor to get the local church to support him 
while studying for the ministry, or tackle 
something with a little bit of future, and who 
ean blame him ? 


mour, and Miss M. Cooper, Port Hope. 


Connell. 


majority will dine and dance in the country. 


more than usually welcome. 
* 
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I desire to call the attention of the gentle- 
men of the Farmers’ Institute to the fact that 
in looking at the disadvantages of the farm 
they have not given just prominence to the 
hardships agriculture has for the ‘‘ women 
folks.” I believe women have more to do 
with driving sensitive men off the farm than 
almost anything else. The bright girl, born 
under somewhat easier circumstances than 
those I have described—there are farms where 
things are not quite so tough as they might be— 
will counsel her lover to go away and be almost 
anything but a farmer. Very frequently he 
takes her advice and she never sees him again. 
But why should a woman want to milk cows 
and endeavor to soothe the insatiable appetite 
of the cookstove by bringing in wood and fill- 
ing the oven with bread? Why should she 
want to wear a bonnet selected from the back 
numbers of a country store? Why should she 
desire to feed pigs and poultry, and to train 
the untutored calf to drink whey out of a pail 
when his instincts tell him he was born for 
better things? Why, the wife of a humble 


very best. 
new coach-horn 


region of bumping car tracks passed, 


seemed all too short. 


McCarthy, Miss Macdonald, Mrs. P. Strathy, 
Smith, Miss Violet Smith, Mrs. O'Reilly, Mrs. 
Fitzgibbon, Miss Haines, the Misses Lockhart, 


Miss Laidlaw, Miss Spratt, Miss Sybil Sey 
Tnere 


were also present Col. and Miss Otter, Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Hawke, and Dr. and Mrs. Mc- 


This afternoon the Toronto Ridimg and Driv- 
bers are intending to return to town in tim 
to see the performance of Verdi’s opera, the 
fancy that Sunday will find many a gay devotee 


exhausted, and that a day’s rest will be even 


Last Saturday the Toronto Riding and Driv- 


the Queen’s Park, wore that bright and bril- 


importance of the occasion by looking their 





laborer has more comfort! I don’t blame her, 
poor girl, if she wants to get off the farm. 
Anyone who will go down to the market and 
see the wives, old and young, bent with hovse- 
hold cares, their beauty ruined by exposure to 
wind and hard work, can easily appreciate the 
undesirability of farm-life for women. 
* 
One great thing against a farm is the absence 
of fun. We hear lots of stories of the jolly 
times they have in the country, and all that 
sort of thing. But the fun, 1 can tell you, is 
scarce, and it 1s all mixed up with hard work. 
True, the farmer is independent, but what 
good is independence if it is fed on fat 
pork and nourished with mush and apple- 
sauce? The farmer might be an element in 
politics, but heisn’t. He is the man to be taxed 
and people wonder at him that he is so penur- 
ious, and sneer at him because when he comes 
to town he sometimes brings a lunch in his 
pocket. He is the hardest worked man, the 
poorest paid employe there is, and has less 
chances to make money than any other man 
I know of. Yet and yet—after writing all this 
—when the memory of the old days comes back 
I feel I would like to be on the farm again, and, 
imagine with the Rev. Mr. Clarke, that I would 
discover some way of making it a little nicer 
than it used to be, even if the potato bug and 
other pests have been invented to make things 
2en harder than they were in the long ago. 


* 
* * 


After aJl there is acertain amount of pleasure 
in life, no matter where it is spent, and irre- 
spective of the great troubles which fester in 
the flesh and make us feel that this world is 
anything butapicnic. Just now the papers 
are full of the disgraceful death of the Crown 
Prince of Austria. Prince Rudolph never had 
to work; it would have been better for him if 
he had. His whole time was apparently de- 
voted to getting into mischief and then 
getting out again, but his last experiment re- 
sulted in either murder or suicide, it does 
not matter much which, as he was evidently 
in the midst of a shameful] intrigue where the 
vengeance of a husband and brother was 
eertainly making life undesirable. Never, I 
imagine, was Libera Domine sung under 
more distressing circumstances than when the 
young prince was borne from the little chapel 
to rest in an inglorious grave. And the 
woman! Like the hard-worked woman on the 
farm, she and her woes are forgotten, for was 
not Rudolpha prince? All we know is that she 
was young and beautiful ; she ir .ead and has 
been buried. Don. 


* 
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Fashionable people have been very busy on 
the last three days of this week. Three nights 
of classical opera by the American Opera Com- 
pany have witnessed the Grand graced by that 
portion of the beau monde whose engagements 
did not demand their presence elsewhere. 


meetings. 


joyed themselves immensely, 


1 | Goldingham, Nelles, Cockburn and Jones. . 


+ 


to dance gracefully on skates, 


Tuesday evening. ‘ 


as good as ever; it was late ere its pleasures | formed the ceremony assisted by the provost of 
were exhausted, and then came the search for’| the college. The wedding was a very simple 
horses, harness and sleighs, harassing as ever one, no groomsmen or bridesmaids assisting, 
in those vast stables, illuminated only by one | and the bride herself, who was given away by 


or two dim lanterns. But when at last all 


difficulties had been overcome, when one’s | white tulle and moire, and wearing no orna- | Winter than the one from the president, officers 


sleigh had been brought round to the hotel 
door, and one’s companion found and seated, 


wrapped in furs, delightful was the drive home | dence of Rev. Professor Jones, Deanside, where | Exhibition Buildings on Friday evening Feb. 
through the still, clear night and over the | they were entertained at an afternoon tea by | 22. The lady patronesses are Mesdames G. W. 


smooth shining snow. Thus most auspiciously 
for the Driving Club began their season of 1889. 


Wednesday the 13th will be a day much | enjoying has caused many to remain at home | Murphy, L. McBrien, D. Merrick, A. Thomp- 


looked forward to and long to be remembered. 


private ball in such a house as Colonel and Mrs. 
Sweny’s that they find their greatest pleasure. 
o 


Miss Minnie Badgerow received her young 
guests at 5 o’clock tea last Saturday afternoon. 
The young hostess was dressed in a very be- 
coming red jersey dress with a b!ack steel 
beaded collar, and looked very pretty. Among 
the throng were pretty Miss Atkinson from 
Hamilton, Miss May Francis, Miss Connie 
Jarvis, Miss Dolly Ord, Miss Hardy, the Misses 
Maud and Naomi Hedley, Miss Kathleen 
Jones, Miss Ethel Macdougall, Miss Light- 
bourne, the Messrs. Cassels, Miss Birdie Mac- 
dougall, Mr. Harry Jones, Mr. Lightbourne, 
Mr. Willie Mulock. 





A very successful young people’s sleighing 
party took place last Tuesday evening, four 
vans one from east, west, north, south, drove 
tu the Humber. Dancing was kept up till a 
late hour and it was very lively coming home, it 
being such a lovely night. Mrs. Langtry an 


Mrs, Chadwick were two of the chaperones. 
* 





Miss Sibyl Seymour of Port Hope is visiting 
her aunt, Mrs. Vankoughnet of McCaul street. 
She made her debut at Mrs. Stephen Heward’s 
ball, and it is safe to predict that no fairer de- 
butante has appeared, or is likely to appear this 


season, 
* 


Mrs. Broughall’s At Home last Thursday, in 
aid of St. Hilda’s College, was crowded to suf. 
focation. 


and Mr, Skadding sang very effectively. Judg- 


all staunch church people, St. Hilda's will be 
very much benefited. 


Miss Kitty Alexander, who has been staying 
with her sister, Mrs. Ogilvie, left for Montreal 
to attend the carnival last Monday, prior to 
her return to her home in Los Angeles. 
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Mr. James Plummer of the Bank of Com- 
merce has so far recovered from his illness that 
he has been able to attend the carnival in 
Montreal, accompanied by his wife. 


Mrs. Ponnie Beardmore of Grange road has 





ce 
Yesterday afternoon the fashionable world 
was at Mrs. Sweny’s At Home, and opportunity 
was afforded for a more thorough examination 
of the finest of our modern houses than is 
possible at an everyday visit. 


Thursday evening the much talked of charity 
ball took place at the Pavilion, and proved one 
of the successes of the season. 


The ball was announced as being under the 
patronage of the Governor-General and Lady 
Stanley, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Mayor 
and Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. John Beverley Rodinson, 
Mrs. Osler, Mrs, Percival Ridout, Mrs. Lang- 
muir, Mrs. Brough, Mrs. D’Alton McCarthy, 
Mrs. Dawson, Mrs. W. H. Beatty, Mrs. Fred. 
Denison, Mrs. Oliver Mowat, Mrs. A. M. Cosby, 
Mrs. Cattenach, Mrs. Nordheimer, Mrs. W. B. 
McMurrich, Mrs. Sweny,’Mrs. Torrance, Mrs, 
W. Hamilton Merritt, Mrs. Dickson and Mrs, 
Otter. The stewards were Messrs. G. Monta 
gue White, E. C. Rutherford, S. Heward, A. 
R. Capreol, W. Creelman, W. W. Vickers, 
Gamble Geddes, L. McMurray, A. G. Hollyer, 
F, J. Lightbourne, D. J. McMurchy, Jno. Dudg- 
eon, W. H. Blake, Stuart Morri-on, J. P, 
Hodgins, M. McKenzie, Audrey Hoskins and 
Hermann Boulton. 


cal students’ league. 
by Rev. T. J. McNally, Rev. Dr. Potts, Dean | Drayton, 


a little skating party at the Victoria Rink this 
afternoon (Saturday). 


d Miss Lavery, the Misses M. and M. Cayley, 


Provost Body’s speech was listened | gave a delightful little party to celebrate their 
to with great attention. Miss Annie Morson | daughter Christabel’s birthday, on Wednesday | p.4 the probability is that if Mrs. Potter at- 


ing from the numbers there, who were nearly | drawing-room of the hotel by Mrs. McGaw and 


her uncle, Mr. Clarkson Jones, being attired in 
ments but the usual orange blossoms, After 


the ceremony the party proceeded to the resi- 


the aunt of the bride, Mrs. Strachan. 
* 


The wonderfully open winter we have been 


instead of taking the usual run to the South. 


Although society will sometimes go to public | The habit of making the holiday excursion | Causland. 
balls and will sometimes enjoy them, it is at a | quring the winter and of remaining in Canada | secretary. 


during the summer, whether it be among the 
wilds of Muskoka or enjoying the comforts of 
home and taking the many pleasant daily 
water trips which are offered from our own 
city, is largely on the increase. Yet the un- 
exampled sail, via Panama and the placid 
waters of the Pacitic, to San Francisco, the sea- 
bathing on the shores of Florida, or the quaint- 
ness of the islands of the sea, Nassau, Ber- 
muda, Barbadoes, etc., has this winter attracted 
some of our people. Among those sojourning 
under summer suns during our winter days are: 
Mr. W. B. Ord, at Savannah, Ga.; Messrs. W. 
Barry and A. A. Young, at San Francisco, Cal.; 
Mr. John Dennis and Master Wm. Dennis, at 
Cuba; Mr. Robert Moore, at Columbus, Ga. ; 
Capt. R. B. Clarke and wife, at Barbadoes; 
Col. Joyce, at Bermuda; Hon. John Macdonald 
and Miss Macdonald, at British Guiana; Mr. 
Edward Dale, at Deland, Fla. ; Messrs. George 
and Paul Marx, at Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. and 
at 
Bermuda; Capt. and Mrs. Ord, Mr. L. Ord and 
Master Ord, at Mayport, Fla. ; Mr. C. T. Gibbs, 
at Nassau, N. P.; Mr. Fred Coyne, at Tampa, 
Fla.; Mr. and Mrs, John Taylor, Miss Florence 
Taylor, Miss Leila Taylor, Miss Ethel Taylor, 
Masters Percy and Baby Taylor, at Nassau, 
N. P.; the Misses Beardmore, and Miss Allen, 
at Bermuda; Mr. Wm. Reford, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Williams, at Nassau. 


* 


Mr. and Mrs. McGaw of the Queen’s Hotel 


evening. The guests were received in the large 


the little hostess. Tea was served in the 
private dining-room and fourteen candles sur- 
rounded the birthday cake. Games and danc- 
ing made the evening a very charming one, 

* 


The marriage of Mr. Arthur Meredith, son of 
Mr. Edmund Meredith of Rosedale, to Miss 
Osler, niece of gy Edmund Osler of Rosedale, 
will take plac. fh St. Simon’s Church on Feb- 
ruary 26. The reception will be held at Mr. 


Osler’s. 
* 


Last Saturday the National Club had their 
first driving party and I noticed in the proces- 
sion Mr. Barlow Cumberland and family, Mr. 
and Mrs, S, F. MacKinnon, Mr. and Mrs, A. A, 
Allan, Mr. and Mrs, John Akers, Mr. and Mrs. 


Miss Peri Gillespie of Bloor street is visiting Hugh Ryan, Mr. Austin Smith and party, Mr 


her sister in Winnipeg. 
oo 


Mrs, Grasett of Los Angeles, with her sister- 
in-law, Miss Grasett of London, Ont., are in 


town, 
* 


Mrs. Augustus Heward of Montreal is ex- 
pected here this week to stay with her brother, 
Mr. Edmund Meredith of Rosedale, 


> , 

Mrs. Henry McKay of Brockville, who is stay- 
ing with Mrs, Ruttan on Church street, intends 
to remain over for the Albani concert, before 


ready for her. She has been traveling all sum- 
mer in the Western States, and now Brockville 


society is eagerly waiting her return after so | company of 
long an absence. 


7 


Mrs, L. Kerr-Fisken is giving five o’clock tea 


at her residence, 130 Beverley street, this after- 
noon, 


* 
A very pleasant evening was spent last Sat- 


urday, at the temperance meeting of the medi- 
Addresses were given | and Mrs. A. B. Cameron, 


| Geikie and Juseph Gibson; the musical pro- 


Among the ladies present were Mrs. C., 
Baines, Mrs. Shepley, Mrs. McFadden, Bramp- 
ton ; Mrs. Heward, Miss Heward, Miss Gunson, 


Miss Cowin, Gananoque; Miss Arkell, Miss 


gramme was rendered by songs from Mrs, 
Murray Dickson and Mr. W. H. Robertson; 
violin and piano solos by Dr. A. J. Geikie, Miss 
Miss Rutherford, Miss Jones, Miss E. Jones, | Ethel Geikie, Mrs. Heward and others. 
secretary, Mr. Hargreaves, announced 


The 
that 


a apt emt 


and Mrs, Creelman, Miss Todd, Mr. and Mrs, 


and Mrs. McGaw, Mr. John L. Hay, Miss Thor- 


J. K. Macdonald and party, Mr. and Mrs, R. L. 
Patterson, Mr. Geo. Kappelle and family, Mr. 
J. Mead and party, Mr. W. T. Murray, Dr. 
Andrew Smith, Mr. Cooper and Mr. Crean 


The marriage of Miss Grace Walker, daughter 
of ex-Alderman Walker, to Lieutenant A. 
Cecil Gibson of the Grenadiers, was ceiebrated 
at St Andrew’s Church by the Rev. D. J. Mac- 
donnell, on February 1, in the presence of a 
large gathering of the friends of the families. 
Miss May Walker acted as her sister’s brides- 


going home, where her beautiful house is now | maid and Lieutenant Lowe as groomsman, and | pjyal guests at the 


additional brilliancy was added to the affair 
by the presence of Lieutenant Gibson’s 
Grenadiers, he having chosen 
to be married in uniform. During the after- 
noon a reception was held at the residence of 
the bride’s father, St. James’ square, and 
amongst many others present were Mrs, Gib- 
son, mother of the groom, Mrs. Macdonnell, Mr. 
James Boyd, Mrs. Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wright, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Moffatt, Mr. 
Mr. and Mrs, 
Dr. Wishart, Colonel and Mrs, 
Dawson, Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Montizambert, 
Col. and Mrs, Grasett, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Christie, Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Armour, Mr, 


Barwick, Mr. and Mrs, Cosby, Mrs. Nixon, Mr. 


A very enjoyable skating party was chap- 
eroned by Mrs. E. W. Edwards, at Victoria 
Rink, Thursday evening of last week. The 
ice was in splendid condition, and all en- 
After the skat- 


Mrs. Fisken also gave a very enjoyable 


The party 


Professor and Miss Hirshfelder of Rosedale 


On Tuesday afternoon Trinity College Chapel 
sleighing was perfect, and the drive to Weston | was brightened by a rather unusual scene for 
Merry was the picnic | that quiet meeting place of student and pro- 
dinner in the well-known dining-room, eloquent | fegsor, At 2.30 o'clock, Mr. 
the speeches and comforting the mulled wine. | married to Miss Clara Jones, niece of Rev. 


The dancing floor at Weston was found to be | professor Jones of Trinity College, who per- 





















the total membership was now 309, I think it | burn, Mr. A. Winslow, Major Mason, Captain 
Miss Scott, Mrs. S. Nordheimer, Miss Mabel | would be a good thing to have many such | Brock, Mr. Lyman Dwight, Mr. Charles Cam- 
eron, Mr. Hume Blake, Mr. F. Michie, Mr. 
Rowland Moffatt, Mr. G. Cassels, Mr. and Mrs. 


Cockburn, 
. 


was Boston. 


Mirror. 
* 


pered that it will become like the dodo, extinct. 


most fashionable of recent events in Simcoe. 
. 


conversazione, 


as every one who has been favored with an 
invitation toa previous one thoroughly under- 


stands, 
« 


I haven’t received a prettier invitation this 


and members of the Wanderer’s Snow Shoe 
Club whose At Home will be in the Permanent 


Ross, J. E. Rodgers, E. T. Malone, E. W. Cox, 
W. Young, R. B. Hamilton and A. E. Trow. 
The stewards are Messrs. A. Daniels, F. J. 


son, M. J. Taylor, C. H. Riggs and F, H. Mc- 
Mr. William S, Kermann is the 


. 
An accomplished young lady of this city made 
a call upon somebody the other day, and she 
avows she passed a very delightful afternoon. 
Who the person was that she called on she 
does not know. All she knows is that she 
started out to call upon somebody else and by 
mistake she got into the wrong house, where 
she met with a very cordial reception from a 
young lady who evidently knew her well. This 
young lady rushed up to her when she entered 
the door and told how awfully glad she was to 
see her, calling her by name. She also enter- 
tained her guest so pleasantly and everything 
appeared to be so agreeable.all around that the 
latter did not have the heart to break the spell 
by asking who her unknown friend was, and 
the unknown friend never knew that she was 

not known by her guest. 


Next Friday evening the president and mem- 
bers of University College Literary and Scien- 
tific Society will have their annual conversa- 
zione, and those who remember what a 
delightful time they always have on such 
occasions, will not be apt to forget the date. 

* 


What the social status of Mrs. James Brown 
Potter is in New York, says a society paper of 
that city, at the present moment, cannot be 
accurately determined, because Mrs. Potter 
very wisely refrains from putting it to the test. 
She does so, of course, on the very plausible 
grounds that she has not time to give to society ; 
and, undoubtedly, she is very much occupied. 


terapted to call on any of the people whom she 
formerly knew in society and who formerly 
liked her, she would find that her position is 
ent.rely different from what it was even a year 
ago The stories that have come over from 
England and the Continent respecting her 
doings there last summer, have cfrculated 
quietly among people in society and have had 
their natural effect. There can be no manner 
of doubt that Mrs. Potter’s career as « society 
woman is practically ended. Whether or not 
her career as an actress has begun, those who 
have seen her recently in Antony and Cleopatra 
can easily determine for themselves, 


> o— 


Personal. 


Miss Zephy Williams of Goderich is visiting 
her cousin, Mrs. Maitland Montgomery, 42 
Major streec. 


Miss Towner left Monday morning by C. P. R. 
train for Montreal, she will be the guest of 
Mrs. A. B. Chafee during the carnival. 


Among many other invitations received this 
week is one from the members of L. O. L. No 
361 who will entertain their friendsin Victoria 
Hall on February 14. 


Miss Towner, Miss A. Wall, Mrs. Christie, 
Miss Denison, Mrs. Denison, Mrs. Swabey, 
Miss Rose of Toronto, were amongst the car- 
five o'clock tea. 

Mr. Frank G. Colter, the accomplished man- 
ager of Rhea, was in the city this week and 
feels by no means jubilant over the prospects 
of his attraction having to compete with 
Albani after following an opera company. 

Miss Kate Westlake of St. Thomas, who has 
been the guest of Dr. Wilson, M. P. and Mrs. 
Wilson at Ottawa during the past week, is now 
in the city, the guest of her aunt, Mrs, G. W. 
Dunn of 31 Carlton street. 

Miss Alida Varena, who appeared here last 
night in Maritana with such success, is a pupil 
of Mad. Marchisi. She is a winsome and pretty 
ydung lady and possesses a voice which should 
win her prominence in the musical profession, 


W. C, Donaldson of this city, will be here 





I always thought the one safe city for the 
straying steps of the wild and woolly husband 
But oh, my! things have changed. 
ing they all adjourned to the residence of one | The geometrical female problem indigenous to 
of the party, where supper was served. Among | the soil has been re-enforced by a contingent 
ing Club meet in the ‘Queen's Park for the | those present were Mrs. E. W. Edwards, the | from New York, and there’s as much danger 


second time this season, and while some mem.- | Misses Boulton, Miss Eudie Hugel, Miss.) for a man to-day in Boston as there is for one 
e | Bessie Jones, Miss A. Heward, Messrs. Her- 


smoking’a pipe on a barrel of gunpowder. You 
man Boulton, Welles, G. and J. A. Heward, 


never know when or where he'll go up.—The 


The once popular “tea” is now beginning to 
skating party at the Victoria Rink last Monday | pall upon Baltimore society, and it is whis- 
evening. The ice was in splendid condition, 
and some very pretty dancing was given by The latest thing in the ‘‘tea” line is the musi. 
ing Club held the first meet of the second | Capt. Geddes and Miss Hugel. What a pity | cal variety, generally rather good in its way, 
season of their existence. Between four and | this is not practiced more on the ice, for nearly | though it is a pity to spoil good “tea” with 
five o’clock the neighborhood of the Guns, in | the first thing that Montrealers do is to learn | bad music or good music with the inevitable 
‘‘kaffeeklatsch.” Real music is a thing separate 
liant appearance which was so familiar to it on enjoyed a two hours’ whirl, when they left to and distinct from the common herd, and its 
many a Saturday last year. So large was the | take supper at Mrs. Fisken’s residence. Among devotees make it in too many cases their god. 
meet that few of the members can have been | those present were Mrs. Walter Dickson (who 
absent. Much of the best of Toronto beauty | by the way looked charming), Mr. and Mrs. 
sparkled midst its furs by the side of many a | Edwards, Mrs. Melfort Boulton, 
skilful whip. Horses and sleighs honored the | Jones, the Misses Boulton, Miss Heward, Miss 
Hugel, Miss McDonald, Miss Seymour, Messrs, 
Cheerily rang the notes of the | Frank Jones, Goldingham, Gamble Geddes, 
which the president has | Herman Boulton, Augustus Heward, McDonald, 
brought out from England for use at the club’s | Hollyer, Cronyn, Shanly. 
meets, and the blower must have felt rewarded = 
for the weeks of practice he has devoted to 
learning to blow, by the praise which his severe 
efforts called forth. Town left behind and the 
the 


I regret that owing to a letter from a corres- 
Miss Bessie | Pondent going astray, I was unable to give, 
last week, the details of the marriage at Trinity 
Church, Simcoe, of David Thompson, M. D., 
Cayuga, eldest son of the late David Thompson, 
M. P., to Mary Emily Kilmaster, second 
daughter of the late Canon Grassett, Simcoe. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. Henry 
Grassett-Baldwin, rector of the Church of the 
were At Home to some of their friends last | Ascension, Toronto. and cousin of the bride ; 
and he was assisted by Rev. John Gemley, 
rector of Trinity Church. It was one of the 


On Thursday evening, 21st inst., Trinity 
Wm Ince, jr., was | College Literary Institute give their annual 
Mr. Stewart F’. Houston is the 
secretary, and a pleasant time may be expected 


the | vos 
week of February 25, as leading man for Ada! ars, 


Gray in Ring of Iron and East Lynne. 














































































































the American press, especially his Carlyle in 
East Lynne. 


At the pfogressive euchre party given by Mrs. 
Charles Reid of 19 Isabella street on Tuesday 
evening, Mr, T. W. Dyas broke the record and 
received the first B prize, a small bottle of 
ketchup. He is quite proud, as he and all 
his family, excepting the baby, have now 
received this diploma, 


The Worshipful Master, officers and mem- 
bers of Stevenson Lodge will be At Home to 
friends in Masonic Hall on Friday evening, 
February 22. Mr. John Nicholson is the W.M., 
and Mr. H. Kerrison, secretary, Mr. Robert 
Cuthbert is chairman and Mr. George Howell 
secretary of the committee, 

The ‘‘ Noisy Boys” (Island Campers) had a 
jolly time at Shaftesbury Hall last Wednesday 
evening. Following is the committee: C. F, 
Prudhomme, C. W. Bedson, R. Weir, H. 
Barker, G. Zryd, H. Fish, J. Marrow, E. 
Callaghan, G. Roblin, T. Walke, C. Booth, 
H. S. Morrison, W. Barker. 


The Society Italiana Di Mutno Soccorso 
Cristoforo Colombo will have their first annual 
supper at Shaftesbury Hall on Monday evening. 
This society is doing excellent work in Toronto, 
and amongst those whose eftorts have resulted 


in the present efficient organization are Mr. 
Michael Basso, and Mr. Saverio Napoletano, 
the secretary. 

Mr. R, L. Patterson, so widely famed for his 
good looks and pretty ways, left om Tuesday 
night to look after the interests of his firm— 
Messrs. Millar & Richard—in British Columbia. 
He will not only try to sell hard Scotch type by 
the way, but to make it somewhat of a plea- 
sure tour. He will return by way of San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angelos and the Southern Pacific 
Railway, and will take a look at Mexico before 
returning to Canada, 


The following Torontonians visited the Mon- 
treal carnival this week: Mrs. Wm. Briggs, 
Mr. A, Briggs, Mrs. R. McKinley, Mr. John D. 
Maclennan, Mr. Chas. Beatty and the Misses 
Beatty, Mrs. Stewart, Cha3. F. Maunsell, Mr. 
D. R. Bell, Messrs. F. Anderson, J. C. Hurst, 
J. Clark, H. O'Hara, A. Mills, F. Armstrong, 
T. Tomlinson, W. Bell, J. Rogers, E. Moritz, 
J. Johnson, E. Rale, J. N. Sutherland, James 
Wilson, F. B. Polson, Alf. Jackson, Arthur H. 
Bolton, Thos. Bell, J. McClung, Geo. H. Rogers‘ 
J. H. Maclean, R. L. Meadows, Geo. Musson, 
J. D. Hay, H. A. Massey, D. Brooks, J. Fogg, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Boyd, Mrs. Evans, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs, E. J. Lennox. 


Professor Davis gave an enjoyable At Home 
to the members of his dancing class and their 
friends, in the parlors over the Grand Opera 
House, last Saturday afternoon. The dances, 
fancy and otherwise, were executed with grace 
and precision by the most diminutive of the 
pupils. Amongst those whose dancing seemed 
particularly graceful were the Misses Lamont, 
Ina Keighly, Maggie Norden, Beatrice Carter 
and Mary Elwood. Mrs. Shaw of the Toronto 
Opera House, and her small son of six years, 
enjoyed a Rush polka, and several of the 
visitors found acceptable partners among the 
small men and women present. Ice cream and 
other refreshments were served between the 
dances, and every one seemed to enter with 
pleasure into the afternoon’s amusement. 





The late Crown Prince Rudolph of Austria. 








An Unexpected Result. 


_ ‘Shoot folly as he flies” is a bit of admoni- 
tion which in these days is very hard to comply 
with, with any certainty of hitting the mark. 
Dicky Langflow found it so the other night. 

His father’s old friend, Colonel Hollison, had 
looked upon the ruby sec until all the other 
guests at the little dinner had vied with each 
other in their haste to ring up an ambulance. 
and Dicky concluded to do something unique 
in a revivitying way himself, 

He held a bottle 6 Pommery close against 
the old gentleman’s head and cut the cork-wire 
with one spasmodic swoop. The effect was 
ener en, unusual and outre. 


** Zas right,” gurgled the patient. ‘‘Blowa 
new hole! Can t get it in fasht enough through 


m’ moush ! 
—_————_7zsoe__ ___— 


He Didn’t Say He Was Drunk. 


George D. Prentice, the famous wit and old-. 
time editor of the Louisville Journal, in 
speaking of an assailant who had vehemently 
denied a charge of having been drunk on a 
certain occasion, said: ‘‘I cannot positively 
state that the gentleman in question was 
drunk, but I do knew that he was seen in the 
sbrees a midniant, r= —e hat off, explaining 

1e principles an eory of true politenes 
the toes of his boots.” . » ae 





A Time When Money Is No Object. 
‘**Vell,” said Mr. Isaacstein to his clerk as he 


took off his coat, ‘‘how vos peezniss vile I vos 
oud?” 


“*T sold a two-dollar pistol,” replied the clerk. 
** Dot vas goot, Jacob—goot.” 
‘De shentleman wanted it to blow his brains 


oud,” continued Jacob. 


“Oh!” said Mr, Isaacstein, dubiously, ‘dot 


bad, very bad, He vould haf paid five toll- 


Mr, | 
Donaldson’s impersonation of his characters in | 
both pieces has been highly commented on, by 
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What Our Young Canadian Women 
Read. 





In, what I have been asked to say in the 
columns of SATURDAY NIGHT on the reading 
indulged in by the young womanhood of 
Canada, I hope I shall not be accused, as an 
ill-natured critic has phrased it, of “digging a 
hole that somebody may be helped out of it.” 
Let it be charitably supposed that I have some- 
thing else to do than this, The topic of my 
brief paper, necessarily however, involves 
criticism, and in some measure calls for depre- 
cating comment, if not for censure. In what 
follows, I trust I shall in no way libel my 
country women, or lay myself open to the charge 
of exaggeration or of ungracious criticism. 

It is admittedly difficult to obtain trust- 
worthy facts as to what, as a rule, our young 
women read, or, beyond one’s own limited 
observation and what may be gathered at the 
public libraries and the bookstores, to collect 
data sufficiently accurate for a safe generaliza- 
tion. Enough has been gleaned, however, to 
make it in the main clear that fiction, and not 
always the best fiction, is the reading-staple of 
our young people of both sexes, but chiefly that 
ot young women. It is, moreover, clear that 
these young women belong generally to the 
leisured, and what is termed—we fear in a 
rather conventional sense—the educated class ; 
and that many of them have only just termin- 
ated their school career. That these young 
people should pass at once from their school 
studies to an almost exclusive and absorbing 
round of novel reading is, at the threshold of 
our inquiry, a startling circumstance. We can 
understand the thing happening as a temporary 
reaction from the strain of serious and partly 
unattractive school study, and perhaps to mark, 
in a rather wilful way, release from the re- 
straints of school discipline. But we cannot 
understand the continued and almost entire 
devotion to fiction, on the part of these young 
people, to the exclusion of every other kind of 
reading, and particularly to the exclusion of all 
interested study of the large and attractive 
field of history, biography and English litera- 
ture, for the reading of which we should have 
supposed a good and inspiring school ccurse 
would have created the taste and furnished a 
ready incentive. We have, however, to take 
the facts as they are, and the facts point 
to an amount of contemporary novel-reading, 
by girls and young matrons particularly, not 
only wofully disproportionate to their reading 
in other departments, but seriously interfering 
with their mental acquisitions in the broad 
fields of learning, and in that which would be 
most helpful to them in taking their place in 
any accomplished society or even in fulfilling 
the practioal every-day duties and obligations 
of life, 

A consideration of this matter will not be 
helped by any discussion here of the value of 
fiction in supplying the mental or moral outfit 
of either sex. We have our own opinion—by 
no means a disparaging one—of what is to be 
gained from novel-reading, not as a mental dis- 
cipline, we may say, nor merely as a legitimate 
source of recreation, but as a means of bring- 
ing the reader into contact with the world, of 
stimulating the imagination, of enlarging the 
horizon of thought, and not infrequently of in- 
culeating wholesome ethics and lofty moral 
lessons. Our quarrel is not with novel-reading 
in the abstract, nor even with novel-reading 
in the varied and concrete forms in which 
it is nowadays so largely indulged. We 
are simply here speaking of a matter 
of over-indulgence—we might almost say, 
of enslavement—in the case of a_ special 
class of young readers to whom the novel of 
the day seems everything, and whose well-nigh 
entire reading is confined to fiction, and, as we 
have hinted, to fiction often of the poorest and 
trashiest class. It is against this that we enter 
a protest, and, in the interest of those for 
whom we would desire better things, we wish 
to warn our young women against making 
fiction, and above al], sensational fiction, their 
daily and all-consuming mental food. The un- 
restrained gorging of the mind with a per- 
petual, highly-seasoned and often foul diet; 
the unlimited revelling in extravagant and 
wholly unreal fancy and in feverish, sensuous 
dreams ; the surrounding of life with all that 
makes one impatient of the simple, the 
rational, the humble and the earnest in the 
quiet, commonplace round of daily existence ; 
and the disturbing of the mental balance ty 
exciting scenes, thrilling dramatic situations 
and highly-wrought rhetorical climaxes, are of 
all mental dissipations the most hurtful and 
enervating in which the fresh unformed mind 
of a young woman can indulge. The proof of 
this is ample and convincing, and perhaps is 
best seen in the unfitness, of which it is the 
cause, for undertaking with earnest alacrity 
the humble prosaic duties of life and in the 
disrelish which it creates in the mind for more 
serious and inspiring as well as more in- 
structive and informing reading. 

~But let us pass briefly to the practical and 
pleasanter view of the subject. Novel-reading, 
though in moderation we do not decry it, is not 
everything. In these days, indeed, it is much, 
whether we consider fiction as an education for 
the mind, as a solace in weariness and a relief 
from the world’s toil and distraction, or whether 
we view it in the light of an entertaining liter- 
ary art. Only let the novel be really good of its 
kind, lively if you like but clean and decorous ; 
enchaining, yet at the same time mentally 
edifying ; and, if possible, morally purifying, 
spiritually elevating and tending to make one 
good, loving and gracious, at once larger-minded 
and larger-hearted. Then and then only will 
its legitimate ends be reached, and, if indulged 
in moderately, barm will not be done but good 
will follow. How novels of this exceptional 
order only are to be made to fall in the way of 
the young reader, is of course the practical ques- 
tion, and this leads us to say a word or two on 
educational ends, and on a literary criticism in 
our public journals which would help one 
readily to choose the good and eschew the evil. 
No man, of the world at least, would dream of 
favoring a literary censor morum, to be applied 
to fiction, even if it would meet, instead 
of, by its publicity, increasing the evil. 
But much is wanted, in the way of a guide or 
index-finger, to the literature of the time, 
which might be easily supplied, in a university 
city like Toronto, by some extension of the col- 











lege lecture system to the masses who use our 
public libraries and reading-rooms, as well as 
by our critical journals and newspapers devot- 
ing more space to book reviewing and perhaps 
less to sporting matters and the interminable 
and utterly profitless discussion of party poli- 
t:cs. Thesystem of University Extension work 
has been employed elsewhere with the best 
results, and were it made use of here by a 
series of popular lectures during the winter 
months, stimulating the intellectual life of the 
people and -pointing out ways of securing 
sequence of study in the various fields of read- 
ing, we feel sure that like gratifying results 
would ensue. Even much is gained by the 
system of Home Reading Circles, such as the 
Chautauqua Course, and by such classes as the 
cultured ‘‘ Seranus” (Mrs, Harrison) has, with 
laudable literary and art enthusiasm, estab- 
lished in our midst. These do much to quicken 
the intellect, to develop and adorn the mind, 
and to impart a higher character to the aims 
and objects of the youth of the age. 
Something, we frequently think, might also 
be done in extending our library systems and 
in mading them not. only more attractive but 
more the vogue by causing them, through a 
modest fee, to be more select ; and above all, in 
invitingly opening, in a series of central and 
spacious rooms, the shelves, tables and book- 
racks to the inspection of would-be readers, so 
that they may be tempted to read in wide and 
varied fields and have the opportunity of mak- 
ing choice of their evening’s literary com- 
panion by actual contact with the books, 
rather than through the dull intermediary of a 
catalogue at the counter. Could this be done 
in connection with our excellent Free Library 
system it would, we venture to think, be a 
positive gain, though there is room for an 
experiment of another kind, and on other lines, 
if some beneficently-disposed and public-spir- 
ited citizen or citizens would practically put it 
to the test.® In connection with the suggested 
project, popular lectureships, reading clubs 
and historical, scientific, art and literary 
classes might be formed and an organization 
set on foot which would be very helpful to the 
intellectual life of the community and add 
much to its graces and refinements. The 
recent extension of the University course to 
women is a gain, it is true; and there is admit- 
tedly much advantage in bringing women 
under the spell of academic institutions and 
into contact with the associations that belong 
to places of learning. But there is urgent need 
of something more, and, it may be, of some- 
thing less than this—some door opened in our 
@adst which would not be so formal asa college 
hall, leading not to pedantry or to the foolish 
opening of the professions to women, but where 
our young womanhood would be lifted out of 
the mere simmer of social life and its aimless 
occupations into a hivher region of mental, 
moral, and spiritual activity and into fields of 
thought that would extend and brighten their 
views of things and impart an added charm to 
their society. With such an institution set on 
foot, enthusiastically supported, and efficiently 
operated, we should then have no apprehension 
on the score of what our young women read, or 
of the evil to which they are constantly ex- 
posed by their present aimless pursuits and 
the empty round of a practically mindless 
existence. G. MERCER ADAM. 


P. S.—In a future paper the present writer 
hopes to discuss more in detail what our young 
women read, and—a service that may he help- 
ful—to suggest to youthful students in litera- 
ture some fields of profitable and entertaining 
study, with a setting forth of some of the 
attractions of the great creative minds in Eng- 
lish literature, as exemplified in their works. 
The length of the present paper and the limited 
space at our disposal have prevented this con- 
templated task from being now attempted. 

G. M. A. 





The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb 


Births. 


ELLIOT—On February 2, 
Elliot—a daughter. 

MUMFORD--On February 1, at Hamilton, Mrs. E. A. 
Mumford—a daughter. 

WHITE—On January 30, frederick 
White—a son. 

BASTEDO—On January 28, at Toronto, Mrs. Samuel T. 
Bastedo—a daughter. 

STEVENSON—On January 31, at Barrie, Mrs. MeLean 
Stevenson—a son. 

GERMAN—On January 27, at Welland, Mrs. W. M. Ger- 
man—a son. 

PAYNE—On January 31, at Toronto, Mrs. John Payne— 





at Toronto, Mrs. John H 


at Ottawa, Mrs. 


a son. 
DAVIDSON—On February 2, at Toronto, Mrs. Alexander 

Davidson—a daughter. 
BELLEW—On January 

Bellew—a daughter. 
*‘BARCLAY—On February 2, at Whitby, Mrs. L. T. Bar- 


clay—a daughter. 
— On January 30, at Toronto, Mre. Wm. Clarke— 


27, at Norwich, Mis. Henry C. 


* WATTSON—On January 27, at Huntsville, Mrs. C. A 
Wattson—a son. 





Marriages. 


GIBSON—WALKER—On February 1, at Toronto, Alex- 
ander Cecil Gibson to Grace Walker. 

McKIMM—FROST—On January 30, at Smith’s Falls, G. 
F. McKimm, editor of the Rideau Record, to Nellie E. 
Frost. 

NAEHBORN--WOELFLE—On January 29, at Boston, 
ba K. Naehborn of Toronto, to Kate Woelfle of Berlin, 


THOMPSON PALIN— On January 30, at Collingwood, 
Frederick Harold Thompson to Lucy Margaret Palin. 

WALKER—ALLEN—On January 30, at Galt, A. Ernest 
Walker of Toronto, to Ettie Allen of Galt. 

LAVELL—SHEPHERD—On January 30, at Port Hope 
Wm. A. Lavell, M.D., of Smith’s Falls, to Maggie Shepherd. 

HOLLAND— FORTUNE—On January 30, at Port Hope, 
R. W. Holland of Port Arthur, to Harriet Rowe Fortune. 

PaARK—CORNISH—On January 36, at Toronto, William 
Park to Annie E. Cornish. 

BLIZARD—GRIEDES—On January 30, at London, Robert 
Blizard of Caradoc, to Minnie Griedes of Westminster. 

ALLARDISE— ROTHWELL—On January 30, at London 
West, T. ©. Allardise of Hamilton, to Sinda Rothwell. 

0’'CONNOR—O’ BRIEN—On January 23, at Toronto, John 

Francis O'Connor of Ottawa, to Josephine E. O'Brien of 
Perth, Ont. 

CONGDON—WINLOW—On January 31, at Esquesing, 
George Congdon to Sadie A. Winlow. 

THOMPSON—KILLMASTER—On January 24, at Simcoe, 
David Thompson of Cayuga, to Mary Emily Ki Imaster. 


Deaths. 


ATTON- On January 31, at West Toronto Junction, 
Emma L. Atton, aged 17 years. 

DE BLAQUIERE—On January 27, at Barrie, Henry De 
Blaquiere. 

GRAHAME—On January 31, at Oakville, Henrietta B. 
Grahame, aged 48 vears. 

GRIFFIN—On January 31, at Belleville, Charles H. 
Griffin, aged 33 yeare. 

MOORE—On February 1, at St. Catharines, Irwin Berry 
Moore. 

NASH—On January 31, at Toronto, Marv Nash. 

PAYNE—On January 81, at Toronto, Paul Travers Payne. 

WILSON—On February 1, at Walkerton, Mary Chamings 
Wilson. aged 64 years. 

=e February 4, at Toronto, Phwbe Jane 
Robert 

MOODIE —On February 3, at Toronto, Robert Baldwin 
Moorie, awed 45 years. 

WARREN—On February 2, at Toronto, Ellen Warren, 
aged 41 vears. 

CATHER—On February 1, Wilhelmina 
Isabella Cather, aged 10 years. 





at Toronto, 


SPOONER—On January 31, in California, Mina E. 
Spooner, aged 27 years. 

GILKISON—On February, 4, at Toronto, Hannah Gilkison. 

RAMSAY—On February 3, at Toronto, Rosa Ramsay, 
aged 52 years. 

WATSON—On January 29, at Toronto, Lizzie McGavin 
Watson. 

DAVIS—On January 30, at Toronto, Anne Davis. 

WILLIAMS—At Toronto, Elizabeth Howard Williams, 
aged 72 years. 

BROWN—On January 23, at Port Lewis, P. Q., Maranda 
Lewis Brown, aged 59 yeare. 

MORROGH—On January 24, at Dublin, Ireland, Leonard 
Morrogh. 

REID—On January 26, at Ottawa, Annie M. Henderson 
Reid, aged 64 years. 

RICHARDS—On January 26, at Ottawa, Sir William Buell 
Richards, aged 73 years. 

FULLUM—At Montreal, Julie Berlinguet Fullum, aged 
72 years. 

FORBES—On January 27, at Collingwood, Mary Con- 
stance Forbes. 

BUCKNER—At Southsea, England, Eliza Lydia Buckner, 
ared 79 years, 

MYERS—On January 29, at Toronto, William Myers. 





The Concert and the Opera. 


At the grand Italian or English ofera the 
only proper dress is the full dress suit. In 
London, England, no man is admitted to the 
floor or boxes of the opera, houses if he is not 
in full evening dress, and while there is no 
such regulation in the Grand Opera House, 
Toronto, the custom prevails almost as univer- 
sally as in London. As to dress at dramatic 
| ahagpteee ween the lines are not soclosely drawn. 

a gentleman joins a regular theater party, 
either in a private box or in orchestra seats, he 
should wear full evening dress, and in fact at 
all times full dress is admissible at the theater 
in the evening; but its absence is of course ex- 
cusable when a gentleman has accepted an in- 
formal invitation to dinner and goes dreseed in 
afternoon costume and afterwards invites his 
friends or is invited to the theater informally. 
Light clothes are especially common and objec- 
tionable at the theater, and indeed in some 
European theaters no gentleman is admitted in 
the 2 or stalls save in full evening dress. 
Henry A. Taylor, the fashionable west end 
tailor, has received a number of orders for 
full dress suits, to be worn at the Albani con- 
cert, which will no doubt be this season’s 
most fashionable event. 


> 


How to Obtain Sunbeams. 

Every one should have them. Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam Photographs $1 per dozen. 
Studio southwest corner Yonge and Adelaide 
streets, 











New Dance Music 
YEOMEN of the GUARD Waltz 


YEOMEN of the GUARD Lancers" 
60c 


SUMMER NIGHT. ie ny MUNICH | 
Waltz A.Cellie. . . . 60c 
RING o’ BELLS Polka 


Caroline Lowthian . 
May be obtained of all music dealers, or of the 


Anglo-Canadian Music Publishers’ Association 


13 Richmond Street West, Toronto 
Catalogues free on application. 


FANCY CANDLES 


For the Piano 
For the Parlor 
For the Church 


We have a full line of the above scarce goods in plain 
colors and fancy decorated styles, and shall be pleased to 
receive orders for the same. 


GEO. W. SHAVER 


DIRECT IMPORTER 
Telephone 1850. 244 Yonge and 2 Louisa Sts. 


NEW FICTION 


Marvellously_ ‘Pied Prices 


** How I Escaped,” edited by the author of ‘Mr. 
Barnes of New York,” at 25 cents; ** John Bodwin’'s 
Testimony.” by Mary Hallock Foote, at 30 cents; and 
“The Baitle of the Swash and the Capture of 
Canada,” by Samuel Barton, and under same cover Dr. 
W. George Beers’ celebrated speech at Syracuse, for 25 
cents. The above are all from the press of 


J. THEO. ROBINSON, Publisher 
MONTREAL. 


Ask for them at your bookseller's. 


Trunks and Valises 
SATCHELS and PURSES 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices 


Cc. C. POMEROY 


49 King Street West TORONTO 


- PATENTS - 
KELLOND & CO. 


Solicitors and Experts 
24 King Street East, Toronto, 156 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Pacific Building, Washington, D. C 
Agencies in all Foreign Cay itala. Trade arks, Designs 
and Copyrights Registered. 


THOMAS MOFFATT 


FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 
1985 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


THIRD DOOR NORTH OF ALBBRT HALL. 


Paris Barber Shop 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN’S FIRST-CLASS WORK 
60 King Street East, J. WALTON. 


. + 40c 


JANUARY 1889 


R USSELL’S JANUARY SALES AT 
9 King Street West have com- 
menced, and will continue to the 
end of the year without abatement. 
Watches, Jewelry, Clocks, §& Iver- 
ware, Cutlery, &c., &c., in great 
variety and at your own price. 


ORR. 
Laie 





J.&J. LUGSDIN 


THE LEADING 


Hatters and Furriers 


101 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 





TOURS IN THE TROPICS 
Yachting Trips Among the Islands 


Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, the Windward Isles, Panaraa, 
California, South America. 
Full information as to Sailings, Rates, Pamphlets, &c. 


Bartow onntin Ann 
2 


72 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


North German Lloyd 


ONLY BI-WEEKLY LINE 
Palatial express steamships from New York 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. EVERY SATURDAY 
THE SHORT aan” 
ROUTE to} pamis (44 U ROPE 
OEL....HS & CO., General Agents, New York. 
BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent, 72 Yonge St., Toronto 


TRY OUR NEW PATENT 


EK. BEETON 
Chronometer and High-Grade Watch Specialist. 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE, TORONTO. 


Repairing and adjusting of fine and complicated watches of 
every description my forte. 


Key-winding Watches Altered to Stem-winders. 


MONS. F. BOUCHER 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils for the Violin. 
RESIDENCE 168 HURON STREET 
Also, | will ill accept engagements | for concerts a as : 


Compound Oxygen by Inhalation 


Cures diseases which medicine is unable to reach. The 
cures which have been effected in what have been consid 
ered incurable diseases speak as no words can of the bless- 
ra of this wonderful curative. Trial treatment at Office 
ree. 


L. A. STACKHOUSE, 427 YONGE STREET 
DYEING AND CLEANING 


Gent's Suits dyed or cleaned. Ladies’ Dresses dyed or 
cleaned. Overcoats and Ulsters dyed or cleaned. 


Telephone No. 1258. Best house in the city at 


STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE'S 
89 ___—sCS8 King Street West. Street West. 


MUSIC © 


We now beg to offer the balance of our stock of sheet 
music, comprising over 10,000 pieces, at 


5 cents per copy, 6 for 25 cents 


The list includes the production of all well-known com 
posers, the regular prices of which range from 30c. to 75c 


A BONANZA 
F. W. NYE & CO. 


King Street Weest, Toronto 


ASure and Simple Way 
to Beauty 


SHOWN BY DORENWEND 
What is it that gives a lady’s face 
an interesting and attractive ap- 
arance? Why, a neat, becoming 
ead-dress of course. Call at Dor- 
enwend’s, and t y on some of the 
New Styles of Frontpieces, 
Bangs, Waves, Back Coif- 
fures, Switches, Adc. 
>O>_ Everything in the Hair 
/ Goods line—Hair Ornaments, 
Pins, Brooches, &c., Toilet 
. Preparations, &c. 
Firs:-class Hair-Dressing Rooms attached. 


DORENWEND’S 


Hair Works and Beautifying Bazaar 
103 and 105 Yonge Street 


ARMAND'S HAIR STORE—407 Yonge St.—407 





YATISI 





CORSET 


This is the most perfect-fitting and 
comfortable corset in the market. 


137 


Crompton Corset Coy 


S le Manufacturers for the Dominion 


TAYLOR & CO. 


ART TAILORS 
1202 WEST KING ST. 





Paris 





iter aes tne ae OPPOSITE ROSIN HOUSE ENTRANCE. 
satisfaction in ‘* Hair Goods.” 

Fringes, Bangs, Waves, 
Switches, Wigs, etc Best Perfect Workmanship and Correct Style 


quality hair and best finished 
work guaranteed. 
HAIR-DRESSING 

Ladies who desire their 
hair dressed for approaching 
Balls, Soirees, Concerts, etc , 
are kindly requested to make 
their appointments a few 
days in advance. Powdered 
and historical hair-dressing. 

GREATEST CHOICE 
Of Hair Ornaments in the 
city. Elegantly fine Cut 
Steel Ornaments. Keal Am- 
ber and Real Tortoiseshell 
Pins and Combs 

Singeing and Shampooing. 
Ladies waited upon at their own 


of Lre«s for Gentlemen’s Wear at Reasonable 
Prices. Psreonal attention given to all patrons 
by our Mr. Charles M. Taylor. 





W. F. ROSS & OO. 
ROOM 1, 
55 AND 57 ADELAIDE 
STREET EAST, 
TORONTO. 


ronments WATCHES 


Gold and Silver—Wholesale and Retail 


EDWARDS’ DESSICATED SOUP 


Consists of Extract of Breer and VEGETABLES in a dry state ; 
quickly and easily made ready for the table ; agreeable to 
the palate ; 
NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL 
and is, in its proportions of flesh-formers. heat-formers and 
mineral salts, a most perfect diet ! 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
In tins, 1lb., 40c.; }lb., 25¢.; }1b., 15c.; and 2 oz. packets 5c. 
Epwarps’ Economic CookkrY—a valuable book—post free 
on application. 
STANWAY & BAILEY, Wholerale Agents, 
44 Front Street East, ToRoNTO. 





Ladies’ Hair Dressing, 
Best attention paid to it. 
residence. 

ARMAND'S HAIR STORE—407 Yonge Street 107 
Close to Y. M. C. A. Buildings, Toronto. 


JOHN FLETCHER 
IRON AND STEEL WORK 


Roofs, Girders, Beams, Stairs, Columns, and al 
kinds of Iron Wcrk for Bui ding Purpose 


OFFICE : 
530 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


























DELICATE AND LASTING 
ONILSV 1 GNV 3LVOINSO 
dvos jeloy,, pue ounjieg 





Perfume and Toilet Soap |! 








W. A. MURRAY & CO. 
To-day commence their Great Annual Clearing Sale of 


WINTER GOODS 


1 very large and well assorted. Grand Bar ains to be had in every De- 

partment, spec auly in Mantles. Costumes, Millinery, Silks, Dress Goods. Blankets, 

Flannel, House Linens, Upholstery and House Furnis. ing Goods of every description. 
Buyers will save money by making their purchases during the sale at 


W. A. MURRAY & COS 


17, 19, 21, 23,25 AND 27 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO. 
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“THE DAY WILL COME’ 





BY M E. 


BRADDON, 


Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” ‘ Vixen,” ‘Like and Unlike,” “The Fatal Three,” etc. 
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CHAPTER V. 


* Poor little life that toddles half an hour, - 
Cro vned with a flower or two, and there an end— 


Sir Godfrey’s device for diverting his wife’s 
mind from the morbid fancies of the previous 
night answered admirably. She lefr Dorchester 
in high spirits, after having invited her cousins 


to Cheriton for tennis and lunch on the 
following day, and after having bade an 
atfectionate good-bye to Theodore, who was to 
start on his holidays directly he could make an 
end of some important business now in nand. 
His father told him laughingly that he might 
have goue a week earlier had he really wanted 


‘0. 

fT believe there must be some attraction for 
you in Dorchester, though I am nay clever 
@novgh to find out what it is,” said Mr. 
Dalbrook, innocently, “for you have been 
talking about going away for the last fortnight, 
and yet you don't go.” 

Lady Carmichael had lingered in the homely 
old house till afternoon tea, had lingered over 
her tea, telling her cousins all they wanted to 
know about smart society in London, that one 
eentral spot of bright white light iu the dull, 
gray mass of a busy, common-place world,which 
she knew so well and of which they Knew so 
little. Janet and Sophia professed to be above 
caring for these things, except from a purely 
philosophical point of view, as they cared for 
ants, bees and wasps, but they listened eagerly 
all the same, with occasional expressions of 
wonder that human beings could be so trivial. 

“Five hundred pounds spent in flowers ar 
Lady Drumlock’s ball,” cried Sophy, ‘*and to 
think that in a few more million years the sun 
may be as cold as the north pole, and what 
trace will there be then of all this butterfly 
world?” 

“Did the Mountains cut a tremendous dash 
this season?” asked Janet, frivolously curious 
about their immediate neighbors, country 
people who went to London for the season. 

‘Of course you know she had thirty thousand 
pounds left her by an uncle quite lately. And 
she is so utterly without brains that I daresay 
she will spend it all in entertainments.” 

““Oh, they did entertain a good deal, and 
they did their best, poor thing, and people 
went to them,” Juanita answered with a de- 
preciating air; ‘but still I should hardly like 
tosay that they are in society. In the first 

lace she has never succeeded in getting the 

rince at any of her dances; and in the next 
place her parties have a cloud of provincial dul- 
ness upon them against which it is in vain to 

.Struggie. re can never forget his constituents 
and his duty to his borough, and that kind of 
things does not answer. if one wants to give 
really nice parties. 1’m afraid her legacy won't 
do her much good, poor soul, unless she gets 
some clever person to show her how to spend 
it. There is a kind of society-instinct, don’t 
you know, and she is without it. I believe the 
people who give good parties are born not made 
—like poet~ and orators.” . 

“Sir Godfrey looked down at her, smiling at 
her juvenile arrogance, which, to his mind, 
was more bewitching than another woman’s 
humility. 

‘* We mean to show them the way, next year, 

if we take a house in town,” he said. 
* * But we are not going to have a house in 
town,” answered Juanita quickly. ‘*‘ Why, 
Godfrey, you know I have done with all that 
kind of frivolity. We can go to Victoria street 
in May, and stay with our people there just 
long enough to see all the pictures, and hear 
some music, and just rub shoulders with 
the friends we like at half a dozen parties, and 
then we will go back to our nest at the Priory. 
Do you think that I am like Lady Mountain, 
and want to waste my life upon the society 
struggle, when i have you?” 

It was nearly six o'clock when they left Corn- 
hill. It was more than half-past seven when 
they drew near Cheriton, and the sun was ket- 
ting behind the irregular line of hills 'owards 
Studland, They approached the Manor by one 
of the most picturesque lanes in the district, a 
lane sunk between high banks, rugged and 
rocky, and with here and there the massive 
trunk of beech or oak jutting out above the 
roadway, while the gnarled and twi-ted roots 
spr ad over the rough shelving ground, and 
seemed to hoid up the meadowland upon the 
higher level; a dark, secret-looking lane it 
must have seemed on a moonless night, sunk 
80 deeply between those earth-walls, and over- 
shadowed by those gigantic trunks and inter- 
lacing branches; bat in this m-llow evening 
light it was a place in whichro linger, There 


was a right of way through Cneriton Chase, | 


and this sunk lane was the favorite approach. 
A broad carriage drive crossed the chase and 
park, skirted the great elm avenue that led to 
the house, and swept round by a wide semi- 


eircle tothe great iron gates which opened on | 


the hizh road from Wareham. 
The steep gabie ends of an old English cot- 
tage rose amidst the trees,on the upper ground 


just outside the gate at the end of the land. It 
was a veritable old English cottage, and had 
been standing at the corner of the park-like 
m-adow for more than two hundred years, and 


hat known but little change during those 
two centuries. It was a good deal larger 
than the generality of lodges, and it differed 


from other loiges insomuch as it stood out- 
side the gate iustead of insid+, and on a 
higher level than the road; but it was 
a lodge all the same, and the duty of the 
person who lived in it was to open the gate of 
Cheriton Chase to all comers, provided they 
came in such vehicles as were privileved to 
enjoy the right of way. There was a l’ne drawn 
somewhere ; perhaps at coal wagons or trades- 
mens carts; but forthe generality of vehicles 
the carriage road across Cneriton Chase was 
free 

A rosy-faced gir] of about sixteen came trip- 
ping down the stone steps builc into the bank 
as the carriage approached, and was courtesy- 
ing at the open gate in time for Sir Godfrey to 
drive through without slackening the pace. 
He gave her a friendly nod as he passed. 

** Does Mrs. Porter never cond-scend to open 
the gate herself.’ he asked Juanita, 

**Seldom for anyone except my father. I 
think she makes a point of doing it for him, 
thouzh I believe he would much rather she 
didn’t. You musn’t sneer at her, Gotfrey. $e 
is a very unassuming person, and very grateful 
for her comfortable position here, though she 
has known better days, poor soul.” | 

“That is always such a vague expreasion. 
What were the better days like?” 

“She is the wi.sW of a capfain—in the 
mercantile marine, I think it is called—a man 
who was almost a gentleman. She was left 
very poor, and my father, who knew her 
husband, gave her the lodge to take care of, 
and a tioy, tiny pension—not so much as I 
spend upon gloves, I'm afraid; and she has 
lived here contentedly aud gratefully for the 
last ten years, - It must be a sadly dull life, for | 
she is an intellectual woman, too retined to 
associate with upper servants and village | 
tradespeople; so she has no one to talk to— 
literally no one—except when the Vicar, or any | 
of us call upon her. But that is not the worst, 
poor thing,” pursued Juanita, dropping her | 
voice to a subdued and sorrowful tone, “‘ she | 
had a great trouble some years ago. You 
remember, don’t you, Godfrev.” | 

‘*T blush to say that Mrs. Porter's trouble has | 
escaped my on 

“Oh, you have n so mnch away; you | 
would hard! hear, perhaps. She had an on] 
daughter—her only child indeed—a very hand- | 
some girl, whom she adored ; and the girl went 
wrong somehow, and disappeared, I never | 
heard the circumstances. I was not supposed to 





| corner by the magnolia tree, and sar there for a 


know, but I know she vanished suddenly, and 


that there was a good deal of fuss with mother | worth more than all the books in the British 
and the servants and the vicar; and Mrs. | Museum, 


Porter’s hair began to whiten from that time, 


and people who had not cared much for her | but she would not have it so. 


ne were so sorr; that they grew quite fond 
of her.” 

‘** It is a common story enough,” said Godfrey, 
‘what could a handsome girl do—except go 
wrong—in such a life as that, Did she open 
the wate while she was here?” 

**Oulv for my father, [ be'ieve. Mrs, Porter 
has always contrived to keep a girl in a pina- 
fore, like that girl you saw joxt now, All the 
girls come from the same family, or have done 
for the last six or seven years. As soon as the 
girl grows out of pinafores she goes off to some 
betrer -ervice, and a younger sister drops into 
her place.” . 

* And her pinafores, I suppose.” 

“Mrs. Potter's girls always do well. She has 
a reputation for making a good servant out of 
the raw material.” 

‘“*A clever woman, no doubt; very clever, to 
have secured a loige-keeper's berth without 
being obliged to open the gate; a woman who 
knows how to take care of herself.” 

** You ought uot to disparage her, Godfrey. 
The poor thing has known so much trouble— 
think of what it was to lose the daughter she 
loved—and in such a way—worse than death.” 

‘*f don't know about that. Death means 
theend. A loving mother might rather keep 
the sinner than lose the saint, and the sinner 
may wash herself clean and become a saint— 
after the order of Mary Magdalen. If this Mrs. 
Porter had been really devoted to her daughter 

| she would have followed her and “rought her 
back to the fold. She would not be here, lead- 
ing a life of genteel idleness in that picturesque 
old cottage while the lost sheep is still astray 
in the wildernes-.” 

‘* You are very hard upon her, Godfrey.” 

‘*] am hard upon all shams and pretences. I 
have not spoken to Mrs. Porter above half a 
dozen times in my life—she never opens the 
gate for me you know—but I have a fixed im- 
pression that she is a hypocrite, perhaps—one 
of those women whose chief object in life is to 
siand well with the Vicar of her parish.” 

They were at the hall door by this time, and 
it was a quarter to eight. 

** Let us sit in the drawing-room this even- 
ing, Godfrey,” said Juanita, as she ran off to 
dress foraiuner. ‘* Che library would give me 
horrors a!ter last night.” 

You will be tired of 


**My capricious one. 
the drawing room to-morrow. I should not be 


surprised if yeu ordered me to sit on the house- 
top. We might rig up a tent for afternoon tea 
bet ween too chimney stacks.” 

Juanita made a rapid toilet, and appeared in 
one of her graceful cream white tea gowns, 
veiled in a cloud of softest lace, just as the 
clocks were striking eight. She was all gaiety 
to-night, just as she had been all morbid ap- 
prehension last night; and when they went to 
the drawing-room after dinuer—toget her. for it 
| Was not to be supposed that Sir Godfrey would 
| linger over a solitary glass of claret—she flew 
to the grand piano and began to play ‘Tito 
| Mattei’s famous waitz, which seemed the most 
| consu;mmate expression of joyousuess possible 

toner. The brilliant music filled the atmos- 
| phere with gaiety, while the face of the player, 

turned to her husband as she played, harmon- 
| ized with the light-hearted melody. 

The drawing-room was as frivolously pretty as 
| the library was soberly grand. Jt was Lady 
| Cheriton’s taste which had ruled here, and the 

room was a kind of record of her ladyship's 

travels. She had bought pretty things, or 
| curious things wherever they touk her fancy, 
and had brought them home to her Cheriton 
drawing-room. Thus the walls were hung with 
| Algerian embroideries on damask or satin. aud 
decorated with Rhodian pottery. The furni- 
| ture was a mixture of old French and old 
Italian. The Dresden tea services and ivory 
statuettes, and capo di munte vases, and Copen- 
hayen figures, had been picked up all over the 
continent, without any regard to their com- 
bined effect; but there were so many things 
that the ulcimate result was deligntful, the 
rooin being spacious enough to hold everything 
without the slignest appearance of over-crowd- 
ing. 

ine piano stood in a central position, and 
was dravel with a Japanese robe of state—a 
mass of rainbow-hued emobrvid-=ry on a ground 
of violet sain almost covered with gold thread. 
It was the most gorgeous fanric Godfrey Car- 
michael had even seen, and ic made the piano 
a spot of vivid parti-colored light, amidst the 
more subdued coloring of the room—-the silvery 
silken curtains, the delicate Lludian muslin 
draperies, and che dull tawny plush coverings 
of sofas and chairs. 

The room was lighted only by clusters of wax 
candles, and a reading laup on a small table 
near one of the windows. It wasarule that | 
wherever Sir Godfrey spent his evening, there | 
must always be a reading table and Jamp ready 
for him. | 

He showed no @agerness for his books yet 
awhile, but ssemed completely happy lolling at | 
fall length oa a sofa near the piano listeniag | 
aod watching as Juanita played. She played | 
more of Mattei's brilliant music —anether waltz | 
—an arrangement of .VoneVer—ana then began 
one of Chopia’s wil.less mazurkas, which she 
played with an aultacious self-abandonment 
that was almost genius, 

Godfrey listened rapturously, delighted with 
the music for its own sake, but even more | 
delighted for the gladness which it exoressed, | 

She stopped at last, breathless, after Mendels- | 
sohns Capriccio. Godfrey had risea from the | 
sofa and was standing by her sie. 

“I'm af aid [I must have tired you to death,” | 
she said, ‘bet I had a stranye sort of feeling | 
that I must goon playing. Tnoat music was a | 
safety valve for my high spirits.” 

‘My darling, | am so glid to see that you | 








have done withimaginary woes. Wemay have 
real troubles of some kind to face by and by, | 
perhaps, as we go down the hill, so it would he 


very foolish to abandon ourselves to fancied | 
sorrow while we are on the top.” 

**Real troubles—yexs—sickness, anxiety, the | 
fear of parting,” said Juanita in a troubled 
voice. ‘*Oh. Godfrev, if we were to give half 
our fortune to the poor—if we were to make | 
some great sacritice—do you think God would | 
spire us such panus as these—the fear—the | 
horrible fear of being parted from each other.” | 

** My deares', we cannot make a bargain with | 
Providence. We can only do our duty, and 
hope for the best.” | 

‘At any rate let us be very—very good to | 
the poor,’ urged Juanita, with intense earnest- | 
ness, ‘let us have their prayers at least.” 


























They decided on driving to Swanage next 
morning. They would go in the landau and 
bring “the mother” back with them jor a day 
or two, if she could be persuaded to come. 

Juanita stifled a yawn oe and seemed 
somewhat languid after her sleepless night and 
long day of talk and vivacity. 

of am getting very stupid company,” she 





said, ‘1's go to bed early to-night, Godfrey, 
and leave you an hour's quiet with Wider 
Horizons. know you are longing to go on 


with that book, but your chatterbox wife won't 
let you.” 
Of course he protested that her society was 


He offred to take his book upto 
her room and read her to sleep, if she liked ; 


**You shall have your own quiet corner and 
your books, just as if you were still a bach- 
elor,” she said, caressingly, as she hung upon 
his shoulder fur a good-night kiss. ‘As for 
me, lam utterly tired out. Janet and Sophy 
talked me to death; and then there was the 
long drive home. I shall be as fresh as ever to- 
morrow morning, and ready to be off to dear 
Lady Jane.” 

He went into the hall with her, and to the 
top of the stairs for the privilege of carrying 
her candlestick, and he only left ber at the end 
of the corridor out of which her room opened. 

She did not ring for her maid, preferring soli- 
tude tothat young person's attendan e, She 
did not waut to be wo:ried with elaborate hair 
brushing cerémonies of any kind. She was 


thoroughly exhausted with the alterations of Tootsey—Hullo, Tot ! 


A Park Meeting. 


which her life had been made up of late, and 
she fell asleep almost as soon as her head 
touched the pillow. 

The bedroom was over the drawing room. 
Her Jast look from the open casement had 
shown her the reflection of the lights below on 
the terrace. She was near enough to have 
spoken out of the window to her husband had 
she been so minded, She could picture him 
sitting at the tanle at the corner window, in his 
thoughtiul attitude, head bent over his book, 
one knee drawn up nearly to his chin, one arm 
hanging loosely across the arm of his low easy 
chair, She had watched him thus many a 
time, completely absorbed in his book. 

She slept as tranquilly as an infant, and her 
dream-wanderings were all in pleasant places: 
with him, always with him ; confused after the 


manner of all dreams, but with no sign of 


trouble. 

What was this dream about being with him 
at Woolwich where they were firing a big gun 
—a curious dream? She had been there once 
with her father to see agun drawn—but she 
bad never seen one fired there—and now ina 
dream she stood in a crowd of strange faces, 
fronting the river, and there was a lung grey 
ironclad on the water—a turret ship—and there 
came a flash and then a puff of white smoke, 
and the report of a gun, short and sbarp, not 
like the roarofacannon by any means, and 
yet her dream showed her the dark sullen gun 
on the grey deck, the biggest cannon she had 
ever seen, 

She started up from her pillow cold and trem- 
bling. ‘bat repurt of the gun had seemed so 
real and so near, that it had awakened her. 
She was wide awake now, and pushed back her 
loose hair from her eyes, and telt under her 
pillow tor her watch, and looked at it in the 
= light of the night-lamp on the table by her 


‘* A quarter to one.” 

She had left the drawing-room a few minutes 
afterten. It was long for Godfrey to have sat 
reading alone ; but he was insatiable when he 
had a new book that interested him. 

She got up and put on her slippers and dress- 
ing-gown, prepared to take him to task for his 
late hours. She wax not alarmed by her dream, 
but the sound of that sharp report was still in 
her ears as she lighted her candle and went 
down into the silent house. 

She opened the drawing-room door, and 
looked across to the spot where she expected to 
see her husband sitting. His char was empty. 
The lamp was burning just as she had left it 
hours ago, burning with a steady light uoder 
= green porcelain shade, but he was not 
there, 

Puzzled, and with a touch of fear, she went 
slowly across the room towards his chair. He 
had strayed out on the terrace perhaps—he had 
gone out for a final smoke. She would sreal 
after him in her long white gown, and frighten 
him if she could. 

“* He ought at least to take me for a ghost,” 
she thought. 

She stopped transfixed with a sudden horror. 
He was lying ou the carpet at her feet ina 
huddled heap, just as he had rolied out of his 
chair, His head was bent forward between 
his shoulders, his face was hidden. She tried 
to lift his head, hanging over him, calling to 
him in passionate en'reaty: and, behold, her 
hands aud arms were drowned in bloow& His 
blood splashed her white peignoir. Ir was all 
over her. She seemed to be steeped in jr, as 


; she sat on the floor trying to get a look at his 


face—to see if his wound was mortal, 

For some moments she had no o' her thought 
than tosit there in her horror, repeating his 
name in every accent of terror and of love, be- 
seeching him to answer her, Tnen gradually 
came the conviction of his unconsciousness, 
anit ot the need of help. He was badly hurt— 


| dangerously hurt—buc it might not be mortal. 


He must be cured some- 
She could not believe that he was to 


liclp musc be got. 
how, 
die. 

She rushed to the bell, and rang again and 
again and again, hardly taking her inger from 
the little ivory knob, listening as the shrill 
electric peal vibrated through the silent house, 
It seemed an age before there was any re- 
sponse, and three servants came hurrying in— 
the butler, and one of the footmen, and a 
scared housemaid. ‘They saw her standing 
there, tail and white, dabbled with blood. 

* Someone has been trying to murder him,” 
she cried. *‘* Didn't you hear a gun?” 

No, no one had heard anytning tili they heard 
the bell. The two men lifted Sir Godfrey from 
the floor to the sofa, and did all they could do 
to staunch that dvadly wound in his neck 
from whica the blood was still pouring—a 
bullet wound, Lambert, the butler, was afraid 
that the bullet had pier ed the jugular vein. 

If there was life scll. it was only ebbing life. 
Juanita flung herself on the ground beside 
that prostrate form and kissed the unconscious 
lios, and the cold brow, and those pallid 
cneeks; kissed and cried over him, and 
repeated again and again that the wound was 
not mortal. 

‘*Ts anvone going for the doctor?” she cried 
frantically. ‘ Are you all going to stand still 
and see him die?” 

Lambert assured her that Thomas was gone 
to the stable to wake the men and dispatcha 
mounted messenger for Mr, Dalby, the family 


| doctor, 


**He might have helped us more if he had 
ron there himself,” cried Juanita. ‘ Tnere 
will be time lost in waking the men and 
saddling a horse. I conld go there fasrer.” 

She looked at the dvor as if she had half 
resolved to rush off to the village in her dressa- 
ing-zown and slippers. And then she looked 


The night was warm and still, and the win. "ain at that marble face, and again fell upon 


dows were all open to the terrace. Godfrey 
and Juanita took their coffee in their favorite 


long time in the soft light of the stars, talking 
the old sweet talk of their fature. 

**We must drive to Swanage and see Lad 
Jane to-morrow,” said Juanita by and by. 
** Don't you think it is very wrong to go to ree 
my people—only cousins after all—before we 
went to your mother?” 

‘*She will come to us, dear, directly we give 
her permission. I know she is dying tosee you 
in your new character.” 

** How lovely she looked at the wedding. in 
her pale grey gown and bonnet. I love her 
almost as well as I love my own dear, good, 


| indulgent mother, and I think she is the most 


perfect lady I ever met.” 

**I don't think you'll find her very much like 
the typical mother-in-law,” at any rate,” replied 
Godfrey, gaily. 
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her knees by the sofa and Jaid her cheek 
against that bloodless cheek and moaned and 
cried over him, while the butler went to get 
brandy, with but little hope in his own mind 
of anv useful result, 

** What an end to a honeymoon?” he se'd to 
himself, despondently. 


(To be Continued.) 





He Had Met the Champion. 


He looked a bit hard up, but he had a pleasant 
face and smooth address as he walked into the 
office of a railroad running West and asked for 
the sunerintendent. When conducted to that 
official's desk, he began: “I want the favor of 
a free pass to Baffa'o,” 

“Can't have ir,” was the prompt reply. 

**T expected that answer, and am prepared 
for it. I did not come here with a tale of wove. 
I have not been robbed.” 






Tot—Hullo, Tootsey ! 
Tootsey—Dot any tigarettes bout ’o0o? Lef 


“No?” 

‘“‘Not arob. I did not lose my money on the 
street. I am not obliged to rush home to see 
my wife die. Lam not a consumptive who is 
anxious to get home and die among his friends, 
All these pleasures are old.” 

* Yes, very old and thin.” 

**And vet I want a pass to Buffalo. 
that 1 have a right to ask it.” 

*‘On what grounds?” 

‘* This morning I saved the life of a passenger 
on one of your transfer boats. He was a big 
red-whiskered man named Clark. Had he gone 
overboard it would have cost you perhaps $50,- 
000 to settie the claim.” * 

“Clark? Big man with red whiskers? 
Wretched man, you know not what you did! 
That’s the man who has already got a claim for 
$20,000 against us for breaking his leg. If you 
had only let him go overboard we could have 
settled with his hei:s for less than a quarter of 
the amount. Go out—go away. ou have 
taken thousands of dollars out of our pockets 
by your meddlesome act.” 

The sponge walked out without a word, but 
as he reached the door he was heard to grumble: 
* I thought I was the best liar on the Atlantic 
coast, but I feel I must now take a back seac.” 


I feel 





A Mistaken Diagnosis. 


Roles Syringe, 
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ij to the handles, 

r and the graceful 

| figure glided back 

4, and forth on the 

y* slides, Mr. Mc- 

; Granite’s eves 

Wi A V4 / bulged and his 

Yj My 4 \ lower jaw crept 

Thy; softly down until 

he J a circular-saw 

coald have been 
laterally inserted in his mouth. 7 

‘*Ef that thar don’t beat all I ever see, I'll 
trot oxen!” he said to himself, out Joud. ‘*Th’ 
idee of bein’ able t’ set down an’ take it easy 
like that. Waz-a-l, w-a-al!” 

He stood there for ten minutes or so, part cf 
the time bending down to get a better sight at 
the mechanism, and finally, being unable to 
control his curiosity, he looked about him ina 
frightened kind of way and apologetically stole 
into the store. Coming close vp behind the 
man at work he leaned over, and getting his 
mouth close to the other's ear by a kind of 
swaying motion in accord with the rower, he 
inquired, ‘* Say, friend! how long does she take 
t’ git it?” 

‘*Gi; what?” asked the man of muscle. 

** Butter.” 

* Butter?” 

** Yes, butter.” 

‘*Lock here old crank-shaft,” was the reply, 
“this ain’t no churn,” 

“What is it?” 

_ ‘It’s the first machine ever built for killing 
nayseeds by electricity, and the power's almost 
ready.” 

Mr. M-cGranite, at last accounts, was still 
ruoning away from the locality of that store. 
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4. Plain Direction to Heaven. 


The witty Bishop of Lichfield was recently 
stayiig at a country house, the owner of which 
had a mania for stuffed birds and beasts, which 
enriched the hall and the great staircase with 
a perfume like that of a first class menagerie. 
* Dont you think, my lord,” said he to his 

ue-t, ‘that this staircase seems to be rather 
weak?” °* Well, I don't know,” replied the 
Bishop; ‘it certainly smells pretty strong!” 

Through the burst of laughter that followed, 
a harsh dissentient voice suddenly made itself 
heard. ‘‘I could ask the Bishop a question 
that would puzzle him, clever as he thinks 
himeelf..” 

‘* Well, sir, now's your time for it,” said a 
quiet voice from the opposite corner; “I am 
the Bishop of Lichfield.” 

The swaggerer seemed somewhat taken 
aback, but quickly asked, ‘‘ Well, my lord, can 
you give me a plain direction how to get to 
Heaven?” 

“Yes,” said the Bishop, “turn to the right, 
and then keep straight on.” 


— 


The Surprise Was Complete. 


‘*We had a surprise party up to our house 
tother night,” said a man from Hoyt Station, 
who had wandered into the country market, 
Thursday. ‘The mipister’n allt hands come. 
When they opened the duor an’ busted in with- 
out knockin’, I was at the sink with my eyes 
full o’ soap, th’ ole woman was settin’ on the 
floor, cuttin’ her corns with my razor, an’ 
"Lizey was spankin’ the baby. We was sur- 
prised, I bet ye!” 








He Could Safely Wear the Watch. 


A gat story is told of a French advocate, 
who had made it a rule never to take up a case 
in which he did not thoroughly believe. One 
day he chanced to be entertaining a dis- 
tinguished company at dinner, when he was 
informed that a client urgently requested an 
interview. It turned out to be a man whose 
acquittal of stealing a watch he had that morn- 
ing procured. Appearances had been strongly 
against the prisoner, who. it was thought, bad 
been not a little assisted by the character of 
his counsel. Doubtless the poor fellow was 


audience was not unwillingly accorded. He 
looked somewhat abashed at the ;resence of 
the guests; but re-assured at the kindly tone 
of the hoat, began : 

‘** Monsieur, it ia about that watch.” 

‘** Yes, my friend ; I congratulate you on the 
triumphant vindication of your innocence.” 

“Then the trial is quite over?” 


impatient to express his gratitude, and : 





t mine home—goo, goo !— Puck. 





** Why, of course!” 

“ And I can’t be tried again?” 

‘Certainly not!” 

** They can do nothing more to me?” 

“* How could they?” 

‘Then I may safely wear the watch,” said 
the fellow, as he pulled the stolen article from 

; 80me mysterious recess of his coat and walked 

off in triumph, leaving the astonished lawyer 
to the merciless raillery of his guests, 





The Sign of the Sex. 





— 


Hoffman Howes—Good gwacious, Gibby, 
what's the mattah? I never saw you look so 


dweadfully flushed. 

Howell Gibbon—Awful mawtification, Hoffy? 
I was standing in the car, and a man got up, 
saying, ‘‘Pway take this seat, Misa!” I'll 
nevah go out without my single eye-glass 
again.—Puck, 








The Revival of Music. 


For many moons my lute hath lain unstrung ; 
For years | have not blown the gay cornet ; 
Thouvh once upon the lyre my heart was set, 

I seems n age since trom its strings | wrung 

The swe. t, soft notes in sorrow oft I've sung. 
No more | tune the once-loved flageolet, 

No more the flute I fondle as a pet, 
Or hug the harp to which I’ve often clung. 





But now a sudden whim doth me enthrall, 
An impulse, wondrous strong, as thou mayest judge ; 
Once more my unused instruments I love, 
And I do now intend to play them all 
And play them long, because [ ve got a grudge. 
Against the fe: ow on the floor above. 





Like the Rest of Us 


‘*George, dear,” she said a night or two 
before the wedding, ‘‘do you think it possible 
that our love and our married life can become 
the commonplace, coldly practical love and life 
of the married people we see around us? O, 
George, my heart would break if I thought so.” 

“But it will not be so,” said George passion- 
ately. ‘‘ We love each other too tenderly, too 
fondly for that. Our love is not of the ordi- 
nary kind, my darling, and our lives will not 
oe 80. Ah, no, no, my angel; that can never 


And the other day she said: 

“Say, George, how weuld you like baked 
beans for dinner, with ee dessert ? 
You would? All right, then, baked beans goes. 
And don't you forget that bottle of Mellin’s 
: food for the baby, or I'll send you back after 
it, and mind that you don’t keep dinner 
waiting.” 

And he, with a falling off of the passion of ten 
years ago, says: 

** All right, Lou; and I wish you'd sew a but- 
tonon the back part of thore striped trousers of 
mine; you'll indthem hanging over a chair in 
our room. Don’t have the beans as dry as the 
last were, and you watch the baby’s cold. That 
watering of the eyes Jooks like measles to me. 
There's my car. Good by!” 








Devotion and Worms. 


One hear sometimes, even in these degen- 

erated days, an enthusiastic expression of deve- 

| tion, and I think this, reported from Coronado 

| Beach, is about as imaginative as need be; it is 
a trifle gruesome: 

He— Your eyes are the blackest black and 
your hair is the brownest brown in all the 
world. r 

| She— You say so now. 
| _ He—I shall say so as long as there is breath 
; in my body and then—— 

Sbe—And then—worms will eat you then, 
but not for love. 

He—They will eat me and then they will go 
and look for the worms that have eaten you 
and kiss them, 

She— Ugh! 


—e——— 


Much Too Rare. 


Little Pierre, a French boy, went out to walk 
with his father on the road, and was badly 
frightened by a drove of cattle. 

‘““Why should vou be afraid, Pierre?” his 
| father asked. ‘‘ Why, you eat such creatures 
' as that at dinner, you know.” 

‘* Yes, papa,” said Pierre, *‘ but those aren't 

well enough done!” 








He Was Probably Correct. 


First London Dude—Three million more 
women than men in the British Isles. Geawge! 
How the devil is that, me boy?” 

Geawge—Cawn't say, weally, unless they 
count us with the wimmin, don’t yer know t” 
| First L. D.—Aw! Pwobably. 


—_————- we - 


He Tumbled. 


** Look here, captain,” began a prisoner who 
had pas-ed a coupie of days in a ce)! at head- 
quarters, “1 want some information |” 

** About what!" 

‘‘Why don’t you provide these cells with 
beds, carpets, rocking-chairs and other comfort- 
able things, so as to make a prisoner's stay 
pleasant ¢” 

“ Why didn’t you go to a first-class hotel in- 
stead of coming here?” queried the captain in 


reply. 
Eh ! Isee. Itumble. Nuffced. It all de- 
pended on me, and I skipped the tra-la-lu.” 
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Aunt Jane’s Hero. 





** Very well, Clare, if you wish me to leave all 
my money to some asylum, you are pang ent 
the right way to bring it about. When I first 
saw Frank's noble face. I made up my mind 
that be was the husband I[ should choose for 

” 


7s Aunt Jane said these words she laid down 
her knitting and looked over to her niece, 

Clare was curied up in an arm-chair, with 
only the back of her sunny head visible, and 
a soft sound of sobs told what she was doing. 
Suddenly they ceased, as she sprang to her 


it. 
oe Aunt Jane, I don’t want your fortune, if 
Frank Aimes is to go with it! I hate him! the 
great, swkward——” 

** No, no, Clare, don’t call him names, He's 
one of the novlest men God ever made, and if 
some day you do not discover it for yourself, 
you are not what I think you. Never mind 
saying any more on the subject now ; but bear 
in mind that I shall never give my consent for 

ou to become that snipper-snapper Clarence 
Hotand’s wife.” 

Then she got up, and going to Clare, put her 
arms around her and drew her close to her 
kindly heart, in a manner quite at variance 
with her harsh words. Clare was only a little 
woman, but nature had made up in quality 
what she had withheld in quantity, for a pret- 
tier, daiutier, sweeter little thing, with her sea- 
blue eyes And rings of yellow hair, it would 
have been hard to find. She had only been 
with her Aunt Jane a year, and it was while 
at boarding school she had met the man to 
whom she nad given her girlish heart, 

Clarence Holland was a ladies’ man in the 
fullest sense of the word, although why a per- 
fumed exquisite, who can boast only of a 
“lovely” mustache, and whose soul never 
rises, above the latest styles, should be called 
by that ticle, I for one could never see. How- 
ever, that was his description, and to little 
Clare, with her slight kuowledge of the world, 
he was a hero indeed. 

Up in her room Clare took a tiny note from 
her pocket and opened it. ‘‘ My adored Clare,” 
it begau; and then the foolish child kissed ir, 
while ner blue eyes kindled, as she exclaimed 
to herself: 

**No one shall ever part us!” 

When she went down to the library, there 
was Frank. Clace gave him her hand, and 
then retreated to her favorite easy-chair, and 
watched him furtively, with the words her 
aunt had spoken, ringing through her mind. 
**One of the noblest men God ever made.” He 
was tall (too tall, Clare was thinking, though 
few wuuld have agreed with her,) but she was 
forced to acknowledge that his face was a 

ood one, as she marked its union of strength, 

ntelligence, and manliness, and the_ kind, 
tender smile upon his tirm lips. a 

By and by they stro led out into the moonlit 

arden, and walked three abreast down the 

road paths, with their sweet scented borders of 
old-fashioned flowers on either side, until Aunt 
Jane suddenly remembered something to be 
done, and went in, and there were only two 
sauntering in the mooulighr, 

Tnen Ciace began to tremble, for she insatinc- 
tively knew what was coming, as she saw the 
a%went, dreamy lock in her coumpanion’s eyes 
quickly change to a bright gleam. He (®rned 
and looked down upon her. 

* Clare,” he said, speaking very softly, ‘‘ don't 
you kuow what I am going to say to you?” 

Clare did not answer. ‘Then impetuously 
sweeping her little tigure right off her feet, he 
clasped ner close to his heart, as he ex:laimed : 

“I Kuew you must have seen that I loved 
you, my darling.” 

With acrimsvn flush on her fair face Clare 
forced herself from him. 

*Brank Aimes! you ate making a mistake, 
I do not love you!” 

The young man’s cheek blanched as he heard. 

*Noc love me! Oh! Clare, can it be that I 
have been deceived ail this time #—that what I 
saw in your eyes was only friendship? On! 
my darling, is there no hope for me?” 

Craie’s head drooped as she heard the ring of 
sharp pain iv his earnest tones. Then she 
looked up, and taking his great hand in bots 
her own soft ones, she said : 

‘*[ am very sorry for this, Frank ; but indeed 
there is no hope, for—I—love another.” 

There was a deep silence for a while, as 
Frank Aimes’s hopes of happiness ebbed away. 
He seemed to have taken leave of youth, and 
all its sweet illusions, before he spoke again. 

*T never suspected this,” he faltered. ‘tI 
wouldn't have spoken so if I had, though I 
couldn't have helped loving you.” 

The honest grief in his face brought tears to 
Clare's eyes, 

**T am so sorry,” she said; and then they 
walked quietly into the house together. 

Clare went up to her room and sat down by 
the open window, The shadows grew darker 
and darker, and still she was motionless, 
Strange thoughts were surging through the 

irl's mind. Sne wondered at herself that 

rank’s unexp-cted embrace had not made her 
more angry, aod again she felt the clasp of his 
manly arms, and saw the tender look in his 
eyes, and involuntarily the question arose in 
her mind ; *‘ Am I making the mistake, instead 
of Frank?” She had not seen Clarence for a 
long while, and unconsciously her ideas of life 
were beginning to change, and her growing 
womanliness to recognize the worth of sucha 
character as Frank Aimes. 

But she had given Clarence her promise, and, 
yes, she loved him as much as ever—so she 
thought. 

Frank had gone, and the weeks went by. 
Every now and then came letters from Clarence 


to Clare. 

Aunt Jane looked on. Frank had told her of 
his rejection; but not a word on the subject 
did she say to her niece. One day, some months 
after, ax they were sewing in the sitting-room, 
Aunt Jane said: 

** Clare, I’ve been thinking that this old house 
must be very stupid fora young thing like you. 
While Frank was here, of course it was differ- 
ent; but now, how would you like to fill the 
house with company for a few weeks, and have 
& gay time?” 

**Oh, auntie, that would be fun; but whom 
wou'd you ask?” 

“Well, I've been thinking that I shouldn't 
let an old prejudice stand in the way of my 
dear niece’s happiness, Suppose we say first, 
Mr. Holland.” 

‘You dear, good old aunty!” exclaimed 
Clare, springing to her aunt's side, and al- 
most amothering her with kisses. 

Aunt Jane smiled a rather peculiar smile, as 
she disengaged herself and straightened her 
rumpled cap. Then she went on: 

‘There are your school friends, Tiny Pate- 
man and Lulu Grant, and we'll send for Frank. 
Of course, by this time, he’s gotten over his 
sore feelings.” 

She said this looking keenly into Clare’s face, 
which had fallen somewhat at the mention of 
Frank's name. 

**Run off now, and write the notes. Ask 
three more young ladies and gentlemen, who- 
ever you choose, and I'll try and make them 
enjoy themselves.” 

After Clare had gone, the old lady's face still 
kept its peculiar smile, as she thought : 

“It may be foolish of me, pu'ting her right 
in his way. But no, 1 know his stock, and I 
guess I run.no risk.” 

The gay company came. 

Such tively times as they all had! Such 
glorious moonlight sails on the lake! Such 

icnics in the woods! Such magnificent tab- 
eaux! for which Aunt Jane brought out all 
her treasures of velvets and satias trom their 
reat cedar chests. 

Frank had come, and Clare confessed to her- 
self that Aunt Jane was right, Noone would 
have picked him out for a victim of nnrequited 
love as he laughed and jested with piquant 
Tiny, who evidently looked with favor upon 
her tall cavalier, Clare knew she ouzht to be 
pleased that it was so; but all unconsiously 
she missed the kindly glances that had once 
been all for her, and felt something which if it 


wasn’t jealousy, was akin to it, as she would 
see his tall form disappearing under the trees, 
with the brilliant Tiny leaning confidingly on 
his arm. 

All this time Aunt Jane wa: not idle, and as 
she talked with Clarence Holland, and drew 
him out, she saw that her former judgment of 
him had been correct. ‘The time was approach- 
ing when the pleasant party were to separate, 
and one morniog, Aunt Jane and Lulu Grant 
and Mr. Hulland were in the breakfast room, 
waiting tor the rest to make their appearance, 
when the conversation turned upon wills, led 
that way no one knew exactly how, except per- 
haps Aunt Jane, 

** Well,” said Lulu Grant, “I for one sha’n’t 
care if I never am rich, for then no one will 
quarrel about my money after I am gone.” 

** I shall guard against that,” said Aunt Jane, 
**for in wy will I shall endow a worthy charity 
which Dr. Morse has often spoken to me about.” 

Lulu looked up into the old lady’s face, as she 
spoke, and her quick woman's wit understood 
the quizz:cal expression she sawthere. Not so, 
however, Clarence Holland. He was very 
absent all through the meal, and after break- 
fast went up to his room, complaining that the 
heat had given him aheadache. The next day 
he was gone, and a short note on Clare's bureau 
told the reason. He had been called away on 
business, he said, and, besides, he felt that it 
was better he should go and leave her free. It 
was an incoherent note; but when Clare 
showed it to Aunt Jane, she understood it. 

‘“*The mercenary wretch! I read him right. 
It was what I said about my will that has 
caused this, Thank your heavenly Father, my 
child, that your eyes have been opened at las:.” 

A bright color bathed Clares face as she 
exclaimed: 

** Aunty, my vo have been opened for some 
time. I knew I did not love him, but I had 
given him my promise.” 

The house seemed verv lonely when they had 
all gone; but the loneliness was good for Clare. 
She grew to miss the familiar form and voice 
she had been used to notice so little: and to 
wish that Frank would come svon again. 

Then came a letter to Aunt Jane from the far 
West: 

**My DEAR FRIEND,—You will be surprised 
when you receive this to know that I am out 
on the plains, fighting the Indians—that is, 
expecting to; we have had no encounter as yet. 
I wanted to come and bid you and Miss Clare 
good-bve, but it was all so sudden. My friend, 
7 Hugh Fielding, commands the party, 
and when volunteers were called for, | was the 
tirst he asked, and I was not sorry togo. You 
have known, my dear friend, of my love for 
vour niece. Of course. all that is past; but, all 
the same, I feel as if Iam just as well here as 
anywhere else. Nevertheless, wherever I may 
be, I shall always remember you with the same 
affectionate respect. 

**Please give my regards to your niece. 

*- Yours sincerely, FRANK AIMES,.” 


Aunt Jane burst into tears, 

“Oh! Clare ; see what you have done!” 

Clare read the letter in silence, and a pallor 
crept over her face as she awoke to know what 
she had suspected for a long time was true, and 
that the love she once refused was the one 
thing in the world that she now longed for. 

“If he dies, I shall never forgive myself, 
aunty,” she said, at last, in a choked voice, an 
they mingled their tears together. 

Then how esgerly the papers were scanned. 
The Indians were causing a great deal of 
trouble, and news came frum time to time of 
skirmishes, and of officers killed or wounded. 
And one day, with the letters dancing in fan- 
tus ic shapes before her eyes, Clare read that a 
final engagement had taken place, resulting in 
the victory of our troops; and alittle further 
down, under the list of the killed, the pame of 
Frank Aimes. 

For two months Aunt Jane smothered her 
own sorrow, as she leaned over the bed where 
her niece lay, and heard the anguished cry: 

“Frauk! Frank! it is I who have killed you!” 

Then the crisis came, and the doctors said 
their pat:ent would live. 

Time passed, till one day Aunt Jane came 
into the room where, bolstered up in an arm 
chair, was Clare, a mere shadow of her former 
self. All her wealth of sunny hair was gone, 
and the wan, child-like face seemed almost too 
spiritual for this earth. She went, and, leaning 
over. kissed her niece’s forehead. 

* What are you thinking about, little one?’ 

A rush of tears burst from the girls eyes, as 
she exclaimed : coaee 

‘Aunty! Aunty. Why did I ge: better! 
What use is there of my living, when I— 
wretched I!—sent him 1 loved to his death? 
Oh, Aunty! It is more than I can bear!” 

fhe tears forced them-elves through the 
thin dnyers as she covered her face with her 
hands. Aunt Jane did not speak. There was 
aslight movement in the room, and Clare 
raised her head. Then a piercing cry of un- 
utterable g'adness rang out: 

** Frank!” 

A manly figure knelt by her side; his arms 
were around her; and Frank (for it was he) 
spoke : 

** Darling, I have heard it from your own lips. 
You do love me!” 

But Clare had fainted ; the joy was too mu¢h 
for her feeble frame. When she came back to 
consciousness, aud saw Frank berding over 
her, regardless of Aunt J«ne—who, indeed, 

was too much overcome to notice—she wound 
her soft arms round his neck, and as he felt 
the tremulous kiss upon his lips he knew that 
at last the love he had coveted so long was 


his. 

It did not take long to tell of his capture by 
the savage foe, and of his escape and joyful 
greeting from his comrades, who had mourned 
him as dead. 

To say Aunt Jane was pleased, would not be 
enough ; and when her lawyer drew up her will, 
Ido not think that that charity asylum got all 
of her fortune, although, of course, no one 
knows yet, for she is still alive, and watehes 
with happy eyes the wedded love of her niece 
Clare, and the husband she chose for her. 





~~ 


An Ungrateful Man. 


The manager of a railroad was sitting in his 
office, puzzled over the continuous outcrop- 
pings of the interstate commerce law, when a 
card bearing the name “W. B. Lancaster 
Finchly,” was handed to him. 

‘*He says that his business is of great im- 
portance,” said the porter who brought the 
card. ; 

an him up,” the manager irritably re- 
plied. 

Mr. Finchly soon entered. He was not 
dressed with care. Indeed, one of his shoes 
was badly run over and on the lapel of his 
shining double breasted coat there might have 
been seen—in fact was seen—small particles of 
potato salad, 

‘* What do you want?” the manager sharply 
demanded. . 

“6 ng are the manager of this road.” 

Ty es.” 

“‘There rests upon your shoulders the leaden 
respousibility of this great concern—in short, 
there is no doubt but that you are the 
manager?” 

**State vour business or get out of here.” 

**Yes—thank you. I wanted to be sure that 
I was addressing the main man of affairs. Now 
to business. A gentleman, in high official 

ition in the treasury department at Wash- 
paton, has just arrived in the city, bringin 
with him the startling information that severa 
miilions of counterfeit fiveand ten-dollar notes 
have been turned loose in this community. The 
work is done so well no one but a man of much 
experience can detect even the slightest trace 
of -raud.” The visitor shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other and then continued: ‘I 
ama sort of public character, sir, and I regarded 
it my duty to come and warn you, knowing 
that Pailroads are likely togather in, with their 
far reaching commercial clutches, a great deal 
of every out-put of counterfeit currency.” 

The manager, having put down his pen, sat 
staring, in a half-amu way, at his peculiar 






























much from books but a good deal from his 
sports, had hot work on thet eventful night. 

is sergeant fell at his side. Seizing the dead 
man’s rifle, he fired it, emptied his own revol- 
ver, drove his sword through a Russian officer, 
was surrounded and taken prisoner. While 
going to the rear with two stalwart Russians, 
* Yes sir.” 1e looked at their long coats and said to him- 
‘* What business are you engaged in?” self, “‘Thev can't run.” Watching his op- 


The visitor thus continued: “I am ! 
“Weil, just at present Iam not directly con- portunity, he knorked one soldier heels over 


caller. 
friend to the railroads, to some of them, at 
least, and I hope that you will permit no one 
to impose on you.” 

“I am far, I assure you, from being a lamb. 
By the way, you said just now that you area 
sort of public man,” 


nected with any enterprise. I am merely stay- | head, threw the other by a wrestler's trick into 
ing in the city a few days, but intend to leave | the mud and took to his heels. Before his 
soon fur Kansas City. I should have left this | guardians were on their legs and could fire he 
morning, doubtless, but, as I say, I deemed it | had got over a good piece of ground, 
my duty to warn you.” A Russian lancer made at him; he ran as if 
**I am a thousand times obliged to you,” re- | leading an Eton foot race, and cleared a good- 
plied the manager, with well-concealed sar- | sized tence. The lancer cleared it after him, 
casm, 5 and with lance fixed pressed the fugi ive hard 
A swollen brook, running fiercely, barred his 
way. It was 17ft. wide, but the Etonian had 
won the long jump when at school, having 
cleared 19ft over Chalvey ditch. He now 
jumped tne brook ; the lance refused to follow, 
and the young officer rau back into the English 


‘*Not at all. 
should endeavor to hel 
I am going over to Kansas City. 
reaches that place, I believe.” 

wre 

“Then I shall have the pleasure of riding on 
it. Ah, would you mind giving me a pass? | lines. 

You see, lcame to warn you, and have really ** Hurrah for Eton!” he shouted, as a school- 
lost much time, Just write me out a pass, and mate shook his hand-recalling the school 
| 


In this life, sir, I think that we 
one another. AsI said, 
Your road 


I shall always remember that, although you | where he had learned to shoot, to fence, the art 
have obtained a great place in the commercial | of boxing, the wrestling dodge, the high jump, 
world, you are reaily a man of gratitude.” the long jump, and the use of his legs. 

* You'd better go to the banks and warn the ———--_ + 
cashiers.” . 

“*T have warned them.” 

“Then the country’s safe.” 

“Yes, this part of it, but I must needs go 
Will you give me the 





An Early Beginning. 

The lawyer was sitting at his desk absorbed 
in the preparation of a brief. So bent was he 
on his work that he didn’t hear the door as it 
was push:d gently open nor see the curly head 
that was thrust into his office. 

A little sob attrac ed his notice, and, turning, 
he sawa face that was streaked with recent 
tears. 

‘*Well, my little one, and what do you 
want?” 

**T want,” and there was a resolute ring in 
her voice, “‘a divorce from my papa and mam 
ma.” 


over to Kansas City. 
pass?” 

** No.” 

“Are vou willing to go on record as a man 
of inuratitude ?” 

“*Are you willing to have it thrown up to 
your children in after years?” 

“Tam.” 

‘*Then, sir, I must bid you good day. I no 
longer feel safe in the presence of so desperate 
aman. Farewell. Oh, by the way, would you 
mind giving me a chew of tobacco?” 

** i've got none.” 

“Then vale, sir, vale. Ingratitude, thou art 
sharper than a ‘possuin’s tooth.” 


If it is truth, what does it matter whosays it? 





KINDLING wOOD 


Delivered prices, C. O. D., viz.: 
13 Crates, $2; 6 Crates, $1; 3 Crates, 60 cents 
Send post card or call at VOILL & HARVIE'S, 20 
Sees Se. See 





Salisbury’s Saucy Son. 


Of all the enyants terrib es ever born, the 
present Lord Cranvorne (the eldest son of Lord 
Salisbury) was in his juvenile days the most 
terrible, for uot content with galloping with 
his younger brother helter-skelter through the 
park on their Shetland ponies, he would say 
thinus which would very often greatly try the 
gravity of his indulgent parents. On one 
occasion, for instance, a very prosy old Duke 
had called in Arlington street to see Lady 
Salisbury, and the pauses in the conversation 
grated dreadfully on the nerves of little Cran- 
borne, who was lying with his curly head on 
his mother’s lap. for Lady Salisbury is a de- 
voted and indulgent mother, and used to allow 
her children into the drawing-room at all times 
and very often when they had far better been 
in the nursery. Suddenly, after a pause of 
more than ordinary duration, the baby Vis 
count lifted up his head and said yawning, ‘If 
you haven't got anything more to say, why 
don’t you go away?” ‘This may be perhaps 
why the Cecil boys had in their early years the 
reputation of being the rudest in London. 
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We are clearing out a line of 
OVERCOATS at SI5, the cheapest 
in the city. Made to order and 





got up in first-class style, a fit 





A Low Revenge. guaranteed. 

A lively lady once remarked that she always 
revenged he:self for the stare of a man by 
gazing long and fixedly upon his feet, if by 
chance they were where she could doso, It is 
well known that all wen are very sensitive asto 
their feet. 

That always makes them color and turn 
away,” she said laughingly, ‘‘I1 have tried it 
scores of times.” 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE ROGUE—By W. E. Norris 
A FLIGHT TO FRANCE—By Jules Verne 


A WITCH OF THE HILLS—By Florence 
Warden 
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The Eton Boy at Inkermann. 


The Duke of Wellington said that Waterloo 
was won on the cricket tields of Eton. He re- 
ferred tothe gallantry of his officers, many of 
whom bad been trained by the games and 
sports of that famous school. An illusiration 
of the effect of such training in developing a 
man’s limbs and wind was given at Inker- 
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battles of the Crimean war: 
A young officer, who had learned at Eton not PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS 
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That Tell-Tale Mirror. 
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Mr. James—"‘ I'll stay out dis bitch.” (Kicks vigorousiy right and left.) 

Mr. Howells—‘‘ So'll I.” 

Mr. Biglein—“ I don’ see nuffin’ in my han’ wuf 'rastlin wiv.” . 

Mr. French (with his back to the glass)—“ ’Peahs ter me yo’ gonnieman’s bery timid ter git 


scart off on a pah ob juices,”—Judge. 





[FINE TAILORING 


PERFECT-FITTING 


OVERCOATS 


In Naps, Meltons, Beavers and Ulsters 
With Capes. 


STYLE, QUALITY & WORKMANSHIP 
A Choice Selection of English and Scotch 


Tweeds and Fine Worsteds. Cannot be sur- 
passed in this city. 


Silman 


MERCHANT TAILORS 


113 King St. West, Toronto 





REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Its Durability and ease of manipulation are 
admitted. Recent speed tests have proven it te 
be the fastest writing machine in the world. 


| If interested, send for full report 


GEO. BENGOUGH. 36 King Street East 


BUILDs “TORONTO 
SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK 
IN 


Invitations, Wedding and Visiting Cards 





PLATE ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 


New Remedy 





IT DRIES INSTANTLY 
IT WHITENS THE SKIN 


PRice, ©]5 cents 
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Stuart W, Johnston, Toronto 
SOLD BY ALL D2UGGISTS 


Marv, 8. Goud, So Kind 
Caring for Mothe’, hear her, 
No Words Can Picture 


The Great Good St Leoa 


Has done in our family, especially for 
mother, of whose life we despaired, 
weakened with pains and loss of 
appetite. Sleep left her; Auntie, 
alone could manage her, and she 
made her drink ST. LEON WATER 
—HOT—like tea. Now she is really 
well and strong—rests all night, and 
is so changed and is all kindness, as 
of old. 





MARY ANDREWS, 
Buffalo N., Y. 


"Tis the same old story comes from alk Jans ‘‘ impossitie 
to say too much in praise of]St. Leon,” and so say ¢ octors. 
JAMES GOOD & (CO. 

22) and 67 YONGE STREET 


Groceries Wines, Beer, Spirits and St. Leon Water 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 











A New Administration. 
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you won't last no longer'n 


all, one after t’ other! song, beyinnipg : 


** We are happy 


And we love our gentle 


The New Teacher—Now, children, you ma 
which we will commence the day’s exercises by singing that beautiful 
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little and we love our Gane sbool ; 
r, and obey his kindly rule.”— Puck. 
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“THE DAY WILL COME’ 





BY M E. 
Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” ‘* Vixen, 


BRADDON, 
” “ Like and Unlike,” “The Fatal Three,” etc. 
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CHAPTER V. 
* Poor little life that toddles half an hour, 
Cro vned with a flower or two, and there an end—” 

Sir Godfrey’s device for diverting his wife’s 
mind from the morbid fancies of the previous 
night answered admirably. She lefr Dorchester 
in high spirits, after having invited her cousins 
to Cheriton for tennis and lunch on the 
following day, and after having bade an 
atfectionate good-bye to Theodore, who was to 
gtart on his holidays directly he could make an 
end of some important business now in nand. 
His father told him laughingly that he might 
have goue a week earlier had he really wanted 


‘0. 

fT believe there must be some attraction for 
you in Dorchester, though I am nog clever 
enough to find out what it is,” said Mr, 
Dalbrook, innocently, ‘for you have been 
talking about going away for the last fortnight, 
and yet you dou’t go.” 

Lady Carmichael had lingered in the homely 
old house till afternoon tea, had lingered over 
her tea, telling her cousins all they wanted to 
know about smart society in London, that one 
eentral spot of bright white light in the dull, 
gray mass of a busy, common-place world,which 
she knew so well and of which they Knew so 
little. Janet and Sophia professed to be above 
caring for these things, except from a purely 
philosophical point of view, as they cared for 
ants, bees and wasps, but they listened eagerly 
all the same, with occasional expressions of 
wonder that human beings could be so trivial. 

**Five hundred pounds spent in flowers ar 
Lady Drumlock’s bail,” cried Sophy, ‘“‘and to 
think that in a few more million years the sun 
may be as cold as the north ao and what 
trace will there be then of all this butterfly 
world?” 

‘Did the Mountains cut a tremendous dash 
this season?” asked Janet, frivolously curious 
about their immediate neighbors, country 

ople who went to London for the season. 

‘Of course you know she had thirty thousand 
pounds left her by an uncle quite lately. And 
she is so utterly without brains that I daresay 
she will spend it all in entertainments.” 

“Oh, they did entertain a good deal, aud 
they did their best, poor things, and people 
went to them,” Juanita answered with a de- 
preciating air; ‘but still I should hardly like 
to say that they are in society. In the first 

lace she has never succeeded in getting the 

rince at any of her dances; and in the next 
place her parties have a cloud of provincial dul- 
ness upon them against which it is in vain to 
.Struggie. sce can never forget his constituents 
and his duty to his borough, and that kind of 
things does not answer. if one wants to give 
really nice parties, 1’m afraid her legacy won't 
do her much good, poor soul, unless she gets 
some clever per-on to show her how to spend 
it. There is a kind of society-instinct, don’t 
you know, and she is without it. I believe the 
people who give good parties are born not made 
—like poet~ and orators.” 

‘Sir Godfrey looked down at her, smiling at 
her juvenile arrogance, which, to his mind, 
was more bewitching than another woman's 
humility. 

‘* We mean to show them the way, next year, 
if we take a house in town,” he said. 

* “But we are not going to have a house in 
town,” answered Juanita quickly. ‘“* Why, 
Godfrey, you know I have done with all that 
kind of frivolity. We can go to Victoria street 
in May, and stay with our people there just 
long enough to see all the pictures, and hear 


know, but I know she vanished suddenly, and 


that there was a good deal of fuss with mother | worth more than all the books in the British 
and the servants and the vicar; and Mrs, | Museum. 
Porter's hair began to whiten from that time, 
and people who had not cared much for her | but she would not have it so, 
before were so sorr; that they grew quite fond 


of her.” 


‘* It is a common story enough,” said Godfrey, \ : n 
“what could a handsome girl do—except go | his shoulder fur a gooa-night kiss. 
Did she open 


wrong—in such a life as that, 
the wate while she was here?” 
**Ouly for my father, I be'ieve. 


has always contrived to keep a girl in a pina- 
fore, like that girl you saw joxt now. All the 
girls come from the same family, or have done t 
As soon as the | top of the stairs for the privilege of carrying 
girl grows out of pinafores she goes off to some | her candlestick, and he only left ber at the end 
betrer service, and a younger sister drops into | of the corridor out of which her room opened. 


for the last six or seven years, 


her place.” 
* And her pinafores, I suppose.” 
“Mrs. Potter’s girls always do well, 


the raw material.” 


‘*A clever woman, no doubt; very clever, to | which her life had been made up of late, and 
have secured a lodwe-keeper's berth without | she fell asleep almost as soon as her head 
being obliged to open the gate; a woman who | touched the pillow. 


knows how to take care of herself.” 
‘You ought uot to disparage her, Godfrey. 


The poor thing has known so much trouble— 
think of what it was to lose the daughter she | the terrace. 
loved—and in such a way—worse than death.” 
Death means | 8he been so minded. She could picture him 
theend. A loving mother might rather keep | sitting at the tavle at the corner window, in his 
the sinner than lose the saint, and the sinner | thoughtiul attitude, head bent over his book, 
may wash herself clean and become a saint— 
after the order of Mary Magdalen. If this Mrs, | hanging loosely across the arm of his low easy 
Porter had been really devoted to her daughter | chair. 
| she would have followed her and “rought her | time, completely absorbed in his book. 


‘“*[ don’t know about that. 


back to the fold. She would not be here, lead- 


ing a life of genteelidleness in that picturesque | dream-wanderings were all in pleasant places : 
old cottage while the lost sheep is still astray | With him, always with him ; confused after the 


in the wildernes-,’ 
‘* You are very hard upon her, Godfrey.” 


‘*Il am hard upon all shams and pretences. I 
have not spoken to Mrs. Porter above half a| at Woolwich where they were firing a big gun 
dozen times in my life—she never opens the 


gate for me you know—but I have a tixed im- 


pression that she is a hypocrite, perhaps—one | bad never seen one fired there—and now ina 
of those women whose chief object in life is to | dream she stood in a crowd of strange faces, 


siand well with the Vicar of her parish.” 

They were at the hali door by this time, and 
it was a quarter to eight. 

** Let us sit in the drawing-room this even- 
ing, Godfrey,” said Juanita, as she ran off to 
dress for ainner. 
horrors a!ter last night.” 

**My capricious one. 
the drawing-room to-morrow. Ishould not be 
surprised if yeu ordered me to sit on the house- 
top. 
bet ween too chimney stacks.” 

Juanita made 4 rapid toilet, and appeared in 
one of her graceful cream white tea gowns, 


clocks were striking eight. She was all gaiety 
to-night, just as she had been all morbid ap- 
prehension last night; and when they went to 


was not to be supposed that Sir Godfrey would 
| linger over a solitary glass of claret—she tlew 
to the grand piano and began to play ‘Tito 
| Mattei’s famous waitz, which seemed the most 
| consummate expression of juyousuess possible 
toher. The brilliant music filled the atmos- 
| phere with gaiety, while the face of the player, 
turned to her husband as she played, harmon- 
| ized with the light-hearted melody. 
| The drawing-room was as frivolously pretty as 
| the library was soberly grand. It was Lady 





Mrs. Porter | long drive home. 


She has | did not waut to be wo: ried with elaborate hair 
a reputation for making a good servant out of | brushing cerémonies of any kind. She was 


** Che library would give me | yet her dream showed her the dark sullen gun 


You will be tired of | ever seen. 


We might rig up a tent for afternoon tea | Teal and so near, that it had awakened her. 


veiled in a cloud of softest lace, just as the | dim light of the night-lamp on the table by her 


the drawing-room after dinner—together. for it | after ten. 


































































They decided on driving to Swan next 
morning. They would go in the landau and 
bring **the mother” back with them for a day 
or two, if she could be persuaded to come. 

Juanita stifled a yawn presently, and seemed 
somewhat lauguid after her sleepless night and 
long day of talk and vivacity. 

af am getting very stupid company,” she 
said. ‘‘I's) go to bed early to-night, Godfrey, 
and leave = an hour's quiet with Wider 
Horizons. know you are longing to go on 
with that book, but your chatterbox wife won't 
let you.” 

Of course he protested that her society was 


He offred to take his book upto 
her room and read her to sleep, if she liked ; 


**You shall have your own quiet corner and 
your books, just as if you were still a bach- 
elor,” she said, caressingly, as she hung upon 
** As for 
me, lam utterly tired out. Janet and Sophy 
talked me to death; and then there was the 
I shall be as fresh as ever to- 
morrow morning, and ready to be off to dear 
Lady Jane.” 

He went into the hall with her, and to the 


She did not ring for her maid, preferring soli- 
tude to that young person's attendan e. She 


thoroughly exhausted with the alterations of 


The bedroom was over the drawing room. 
Her last look from the open casement had 
shown her the reflection of the lights below on 
She was near enough to have 
spoken out of the window to her husband had 


one knee drawn up nearly to his chin, one arm 
She had ‘watched him thus many a 


She slept as tranquilly as an infant, and her 


manner of all dreams, but with no sign of 
trouble. 
What was this dream about being with bim 


—acurious dream? She had been there once 
with her father to seea gun drawn—but she 


fronting the river, and there was a lung grey 
ironclad on the water—a turret ship—and there 
came a flash and then a puff of white smoke, 
and the report of a gun, short and sharp, not 
like the roarof acannon by any meaner, and 


on the grey deck, the biggest cannon she had 


She started up from her pillow cold and trem- 
bling. ‘hat repurt of the gun had seemed +o 


She was wide awake now, and pushed back her 
loose hair from her eyes, and telt under her 
pillow tor her wa'rch, and looked at it in the 


bed. 

‘\ A quarter to one.” 

She had left the drawing-room a few minutes 
It was long for Godfrey to have sat 
reading alone ; but he was insatiable when he 
had a new book that interested him. 

She got up and put on her slippers and dress- 
ing-gown, prepared to take him to task for his 
late hours. She was not alarmed by her dream, 
but the sound of that sharp report was still in 
her ears as she lighted her candle and went 
down into the silent house. 

She opened the drawing-room door, and 
looked across to the spot where she expected to 
see her husband sittin. His chair was empty. 
The lamp was burning just av she had left it 


Tootsey—Hullo, Tot! 
Tot—Hullo, Tootsey ! 
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Tootsey—Dot any tigarettes ’bout ’00? Left mine home—goo, goo 1—Puck. 





“ ” 


“Not arob, I did not lose my money on the 
street. I am not obliged to rush home to see 
my wife die. Iam not a consumptive who is 
anxious to get home and die among his friends. 
All these pleasures are old.” 

* Yes, very old and thin.” 

“And yet I want a pass to Buffalo, I feel 
that 1 have a right to ask it.” 

“On what grounds?” 

“This morning I saved the life of a oeag od 
on one of your transfer boats. He was a big 
red-whiskered man named Clark. Had he gone 
overboard it would have cost you perhaps $50,- 
000 to settle the claim.” ° 

“Clark? Big man with red whiskers? 
Wretched man, you know not what you did! 
That’s the man who has already got a claim for 
$20,000 against us for breaking his leg. If you 
had only let him go overboard we could have 
settled with his heirs for less than a quarter of 
the amount. Go out—go away. ou have 
taken thousands of dollars out of our pockets 
by your meddlesome act.” 

The sponge walked out without a word, but 
as he reached the door he was heard to grumble: 
* I] thought I was the best liar on the Atlantic 
coast, but I feel I must now take a back seat.” 





A Mistaken Diagnosis. 
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some good music, and just rub shoulders with Cheriton’s taste which had ruled here, and the 
the fric Ja we like at half a dozen parties, and | room was a kind of record of her ladyship's 
then we will go back to our nest at the Priory. | travels. She had bought pretty things, or 
Do you think that I am like Lady Mountain, | Curious things wherever they took her fancy, 
and want to waste my life upon the society aud had brought them home to her Cheriton 
struggle, when i have you?” | drawing-room. Thus the walls were hung with 
It was nearly six o’clock when they left Corn- | Algerian embroideries on damask or satin, aud 
hill. It was more than half-past seven when decorated with Rhodian pottery. The furni- 
they drew near Cheriton, and the sun was set- | ture was a mixture of old French and old 
ting behind the irregular line of hills ‘owards | Italian. The Dresden tea services and ivory 
Studland, They approached the Manor by one | statuettes, and capo di monte vases, and Copen- 
of the most picturesque lanes in the district, a | hagen ngures, had been picked up ali over the 
lane sunk between high banks, rugged and | cominent, without any regard to their com- 
rocky, and with here and there the massive | bined effect; but there were so many things 
trunk of beech or oak jutting out above the | that the ulcimate result was delightful, the 
roadway, while the gnaried and twisted roots rooim being spacious enough to hold everything 
spr ad over the rough shelving ground, and without the slignest appearance of over-crowd- 
seemed to hoid up the meadowland upon the Ing. , 7 
higher level; a dark, secret-looking lane it tne piano stood in a central position, and 
must have seemed on a moonless night, sunk | was drapet with a Japanese robe of state—-a 
so deeply between those earth-walls, and over- | Mass of rainbow-hued emobrvid+ry on a ground 
shadowed by those gigantic trunks and inter- | of violet savin almost covered with gold thread, 
lacing branches; but in this m-llow evening It Was the most gorgeous fanric Godfrey Car- 
light it was a place in which to linger. There | michael had even seen, and ic made the piano 
was a right of way through Cheriton Chase, 
and this sunk lane was the favorite approach. 
A broad carriage drive crossed the chase and 
park, skirted the great elm avenue that led to 
the house, and swept round by a wide semi- 
eircle tothe great iron gates which opened on | 
the hizh road from Wareham. candles, and a reading laup on a small table 
The steep gable ends of an old English cot- | near one of the windows. It wasarule that 
tage rose amidst the trees,on the upper ground Wherever Sir Godfrey spent his evening, there 
just outside the gate at the end of the land. It | must always be a reading table and Jamp ready 
was a veritable old English cottage, and had | for him. 
been standing at the corner of the park-like H[+ showed no Bagerness for his books yet 
m-vadow for more than two hundred yearsSand 
had known but little change during those 
two centuries. It was a good deal larger 
than the generality of lodges, and it differed 
from other loiges insomuch as it stood out- 


more subdued coloring of the room—-the silvery 
silken curtains, the delicate Ludian muslin 
draperies, and che dull tawny plush coverings 
of sofas and chairs. 

The room was; lighted only by clusters of wax 


full length oa a sofa near the piano listeniag 
and watching as Juanita played. 
more of Mattei's brilliant music —anether waltz 
—an arrangement of .Vone Ver—ana then begin 


side the gate iustead of insid-, and on a_ one of Chovia’s willess mazurkas, which she 
higher level than the road; but it was played with an auta:sious self-abandonment 
a lodge all the same, and the duty of the that was almost genius. 

person who lived in it was to open the gate of Godfrey listened rapturonsly, delighted with 
Cheriton Chase to all comers, provided they | the music for its own sake, but even more 
came in such vehicles as were privileged to | delighted for the gladness which it exoressed, 


She stopped at lasr, breathless, after Mendels- 


enjoy the right of way. There was a line drawa Cb 
sohn s Capriccio, 


somewhere ; perhaps at coal wagons or trades- 


men's carcs; but for the generality of vehicles sofa and was standing by her side. 
the carriage road across Cheriton Chase was “I'm af aid I must have tired you to death,” | 
free she said, ‘but I had a strane sort of feeling | 


that I must goon playing. 


A rosy-faced gir] of about sixteen came trip- . ; 
safety valve for my high spirits.” 


pings down the stone steps built into the bank 
as the carriage approached, and was courtesy- 
ing at the open gate in time for Sir Godfrey to | have done with imaginary woes, 
drive through without slackening the pace, 
He gave her a friendly nod as he passed. 

** Does Mrs. Porter never cond-scend to open 


We may have 
perhaps, as we go down the hill, so it would be 


sorrows while we are on the top.” 


| a spot of vivid parti-colored light, amidst the | 


awhile, but ssemed completely happy lolling at | 


She played | 


Godfrey had risea from the | 


Tnat music was a | 
* My darling, | am so glid to see that you | 
real troubles of some kind to face by and by, | 


very foolish to abandon ourselves to fancied | 


- hours ago, burning with a steady light uoder 
~ green porcelain shade, but he was not 
ere, 

Puzzled, and with a touch of fear, she went 
slowly across the room towards his chair. He 
had strayed out on the terrace perhaps—he had 
gone out for a final smoke. She would steal 
after him in her long white gown, and frighten 
him if she could. 

“ He ought at least to take me for a ghost,” 
she thought. 

She stopped transfixed with a sudden horror, 
He was lying on the carpet at her feet in a 
huddled heap, just as he had rolied out of his 
chair. His head was bent forward between 
his shoulders, his face was hidden. She tried 
to lift his head, hanging over him, calling to 
him in passionate entreaty:; and, behold, her 
hands aud arms were drowned in bloow& His 
blood splashed her white peignoir. Ir was all 
over her. She seemed to be steeped in jr, as 

| she sat on the floor trying to get a look at his 
face—to see if his wound was mortal, 

For some moments she had no o' her thought 
than tosit there in her horror, repeating his 
name in every accent of terror and of love, be- 
seeching him to answer her. Tnen gradually 
came the conviction of his unconsciousness, 
anit ot the need of help. He was badly hurt— 
dangerously hurt—buc it mizht not be mortal. 
Help musc be got. He must be cured some- 
oo She could not believe that he was to 

ie. 

She rushed to the bell, and rang again and 
again and again, hardly taking her inger from 
the little ivory knob, listening as the shrill 
| electric peal vibrated through the silent house. 
It seemed an age before there was any re- 
| sponse, and three servants came hurrying in— 

the butler, and one of the footmen, and a 
| scared housemaid. ‘They saw her standing 
| there, tail and white, dabbled with b!ood. 
| ‘Someone has been trying to murder him,” 
| shecried. ** Didn't you hear a gun?” 

No, no one had heard anytning till they heard 
the bell. The two men lif'ed Sir Godfrey from 
the floor to the sofa, and did all they could do 
to staunch that d-adly wound in his neck 
| from whica the blood was still pouring—a 
bullet wound, Lambert, the butler, was afraid 
that the bullet had pier ed the jugular vein. 

If there was life scll. it was only ebbing life. 
| Juanita flung herself on the ground beside 
that prostrate form and kissed the unconscious 
| lios, and the cold brow, and those pallid 
cneeks; kissed and cried over him, and 
repeated again and again that the wound was 
not mortal. 











the gate herself,’ he asked Juanita, 

‘Seldom for anyone except my father. I 
think she makes a point of doing it for him, 
thouzh I believe he would much rather she 


| ‘Is anvone going for the doctor?” she cried 


‘Real troubles—yex—sickuess, anxiety, the | 


fear of parting,” said Juanita in a troubled 
voice. ‘Oh. Godfrev, if we were to give half 


frantically. ‘* Are you all going to stand still 
and see him die?” 
Lambert assured her that Thomas was gone 


didn’t. You musn’t sneer at her, Gotfrey. S.e | our fortune to the poor—if we were to make | tothe stable to wake the men and dispatch a 


is a very unassuming person, and very yratetut 
for her comfortable position here, though she 
has known better days, poor soul.” | 

“That is always such a vague expression, 
What were the better days like?” 

“She is the widow of a captain—in the 
mercantile marine, . * k it is called—a man 
who was almost a gentleman. She was left 
very poor, and my father, who knew her 
husband, gave her the lodye to take care of, 
and a tiny, tiny pension—not so much as I 
spend upon gloves, I'm afraid; and she has | 
lived here contentedly and gratefully for the 
last ten years, 
she is an intellectual woman, too retined to 
associate with upper servants and village | 
tradespeople ; so she has no one to talk to— | 
literally no one—except when the Vicar, or any 
of us call upon her. But that is not the worst, 
poor thing,” pursued Juanita, dropping her | 
voice to a subdued and sorrowful tone, “ she | 
had a great trouble some years ago. You | 
remember, don’t you. Godfrev.” 

**T blash to say that Mrs. Porter's trouble has 
escaped my memory.” | 

**Oh, you have been so mnch away; you | 
would hardl hear, perhaps. She had an ovly | 
daughter—her only child indeed—a very hand- | 
some girl, whom she adored ; and the girl went 
wrong somehow, and disappeared. I never 
heard the circumstances. I was not supposed to 


some great sacritice—do you think God would | 


spire us such pangs as these—the fear—the 
horrible fear of being parted from each other.” 
*: My deares', we caunot make a bargain with 
Providence, We can only do our duty, and 
hope for the best.” 
‘““At any rate let us be very—very good to 


the poor,” urged Juanita, with intense earnest- | 


ness, “let us have their prayers at least.” 

The night was warm and still, and the win- 
dows were all open to the terrace. Godfrey 
and Juanita took their coffee in their favorite 
corner by the magnolia tree, and sat there fora 


the old sweet talk of their fature. 

* We must drive to Swanage and see Lad 
Jane to-morrow,” said Juanita by and by. 
‘** Don't you think it is very wrong to go to see 
my people—only cousins after all—before we 
went to your mother?” 

**She will come to us, dear, directly we give 
her permission. I know she is dying tosee you 
in your new character.” 

** How lovely she looked at the wedding. in 
her pale grey gown and bonnet. I love her 
almost as well as I love my own dear, good, 
indulgent mother, and I think she is the most 
perfect lady I ever met.” 

**I don't think you'll find her very much like 
the typical mother-in-law,” at any rate,” replied 


Godfrey, gaily. 








for it. 
I have not been robbed.” 


mounted messenger for Mr. Dalby, the family 
doctor, 

**He might have helped us more if he had 
ron there himself,” cried Juanita. ‘ Tnere 
will be time lost in waking the men and 
saddling a horse. I contd go there faster.” 

She looked at the dvor as if she had half 
resolved to rush off to the village in her dress- 
ing-zown and slippers. And then she looked 


again at that marble face, and again fell upon 


her knees by the sofa and Jaid her cheek 
against that bloodless cheek and moaned and 
cried over him, while the butler went to get 


It must be a sadly dull life, for | long time in the soft light of the stars, talking | brandy, with but little hope in his own mind 


of anv useful result, 
‘* What an end toa honeymoon?” he said to 
himself, despondently. 


(To be Continued.) 





He Had Met the Champion. 


He looked a bit hard up. but he had a pleasant 
face and smooth address as he walked into the 
office of a railroad running West and asked for 
the sunerintendent. When conducted to that 
official's dexk, he began: ‘I want the favor of 


a free pass to Baffa'o.” 


‘Can't have ir,” was the prompt reply. 
**T exvected that anawer, and am prepared 
I did not come here with a tale of wue, 


Thursday. 


"Lizey was spankin’ the baby. 
prised, I bet ye!” 


in which he did not thoroughly believe. 
day he chanced 
tinguished company at dinner, when he was 


interview. 
acquittal of stealing a watch he had that morn- 
ing procured, 
against the prisoner, who. it was thought, had 
heen not a little assisted by the character of 
his counsel. 
impatient to express his gratitude, and an 
audience was not unwillingly accorded. He 
looked somewhat abashed at the j-resence of 
the guests ; but re-assured at the kindly tone 
of the hoat, began : 


lower jaw crept 
softly down until 
J a circular-saw 

could have been 
laterally inserted in his mouth. 

‘*Ef that thar don’t beat all I ever see, Ill 
trot oxen!” he said to himeelf, out Joud. ‘Th’ 
idee of bein’ able t’ set down an’ take it easy 
like that. Waz-a-l, w-a-al!” 

He stood there for ten minutes or so, part cf 
the time bending down to get a better sight at 
the mechanism, and finally, being unable to 
control his curiosity, he looked about him ina 
frightened kind of way and apologetically stole 
into the store. Coming close up behind the 
man at work he leaned over, and getting his 
mouth close to the other's ear by a kind of 
swaying motion in accord with the rower, he 
inquired, ‘* Say, friend! how long does she take 
t' git ir?” 

“Git what?” asked the man of muscle. 

“ Butter.” 

* Butter?” 

** Yes. butter.” 

‘*Look here old crank-shaft,” was the reply, 
“this ain't no churn,” 

** What is ity” 

“*Tt’s the first machine ever built for killing 
nayseeds by electricity, and the power's almost 
ready.” 

Mr. McGranite, at last accounts, was still 
ruoning away from the locality of that store. 








A Plain Direction to Heaven. 


The witty Bishop of Lichfield was recently 
stayiug at a country house, the owner of which 
had a mania for stuffed birds and beasts, which 
enriched the hall and the great staircase with 
a perfume like that of a first class menagerie. 
* Dont you think, my lord,” said he to his 

ue-~t, ‘that this staircase seems to be rather 
weak?” °* Well, I don’t know,” replied the 
Bishop; ‘it certainly smells pretty strong!” 

Through the burst of Jaughter that followed, 
a harsh dissentient voice suddenly made itself 
heard. ‘‘I could ask the Bishop a question 
that would puzzle him, clever as he thinks 
himself.” 


the Bishop of Lichfield.” 

The swaggerer seemed somewhat 
aback, but quickly asked, ‘‘ Well, my lord, can 
you give me a plain direction how to get to 
Heaven?” 

** Yes," said the Bishop, “ turn to the right, 
and then keep straight on.” 








The Surprise Was Complete. 


‘*We had a surprise party up to our house 
tother night,” said a man from Hoyt Station, 
who had wandered into the country market, 
} “The mipister'n ali hands come. 
When they opened the duor an’ busted in with- 


out knockin’, I was at the sink with my eyes 
full o’ soap, th’ ole woman was settin’ on the 
my razor, an’ | 

| 


floor, cuttin’ her corns with 
We was sur- 





He Could Safely Wear the Watch. 


A gt story is told of a French advocate, 
who 


iad made it a rule never to take up a case 
One 
to be entertaining a dis- 


informed that a client urgently requested an 
It turned out to be a man whose 


Appearances had been strongly 


Doubtless the poor fellow was 


‘* Monsieur, it is about that watch.” 
** Yes, my friend ; I congratulate you on the 


triumphant vindication of your inn lo 


“Then the trial is quite over?” 


** Why, of course!” 

“ And I can’t be tried again?” 

“Certainly not!” 

* They can do nothing more to me?” 

** How could they ?” 

“Then I may safely wear the watch,” said 
the fellow, as he pulled the stolen article from 

; some mysterious recess of his coat and walked 

off in a leaving the astonished lawyer 
to the merciless raillery of his guests. 





The Sign of the Sex. 





——- 


Hoffman Howes—Good gwacious, Gibby, 
what ’s the mattah? I never saw you look so 
dweadfully flushed. 

Howell Gibbon—Awful mawtification, Hoffy? 
I was standing in the car, and a man got up, 
saying, ‘‘Pway take this seat, Misa!” I'lk 
nevah go out without my single eye-glass 
again.— Puck. 








The Revival of Music. 


For many moons my lute hath lain unstrung ; 
For years | have not blown the gay cornet ; 
Thouvh once upon the lyre my heart was set, 

I seems n age since trom its strings I wruog 

The swe. t, soft notes in sorrow oft I’ve sung. 
No more I tune the once-loved flageolet, 





No more the flute I fondle as a pet, 
Or hug the harp to which I’ve often clung. 


But now a sudden whim doth me enthrall, 
An impulse, wondrous strong, as thou mayest judge ; 
Once more my unused instruments I love, 
And I do now intend to play them all 
And play them long, because [ ve got a grudge. 
Against the fe: ow on the floor above. 





Like the Rest of Us 


‘*George, dear,” she said a night or two 
before the wedding, ‘‘do you think it possible 
that our love and our married life can become 
the commonplace, coldly practical love and life 
of the married people we see around us? O, 
George, my heart would break if I thought so.” 

‘But it will not be so,” said George passion- 
ately. ‘‘ We love each other too tenderly, too 
fondly for that. Our love is not of the ordi- 
nary kind, my darling, and our lives will not 
z= 80. Ab, no, no, my angel; that can never 


And the other day she said : 

“Say, George, how weuld you like baked 
beans for dinner, with pemenis pe dessert ? 
You would? All right, then, baked beans goes. 
And don't you forget that bottle of Mellin’s 
: food for the baby, or I'll send you back after 
it, and mind that you don’t keep dinner 
waiting.” 

And he, witha falling off of the passion of ten 
years ago, says: 

** All right, Lou; and I wish you'd sew a but- 
tonon the back part of thore striped trousers of 
| mine; you'll findthem hanging over a chair in 

our room. Don’t have the beans as dry as the 
; last were, and you watch the baby’s cold. That 

watering of the eyes looks like measles to me. 

There's my car. Good by!” 








Devotion and Worms. 


One hear sometimes, even in these degen- 
erated days, an enthusiastic expression of devo- 


| tion, and I think this, reported from Coronado 
' Beach, is about as imaginative as need be; it is 


a trifle gruesome : 
He— Your eyes are the blackest black and 
your hair is the brownes* brown in all the 


‘* Well, sir, now's your time for it,” said a | world. 
quiet voice from the opposite corner; “I am j 


She— You say 80 now. 
He—I shall say so as long as there is breath 


taken | in my body and then—— 


She—And then—worms will eat you then, 
but not for love. 

He—They will eat me and then they will go 
and look for the worms that have eaten you 
and kiss them, : 

She— Ugh ! 





Much Too Rare. 


Little Pierre, a French boy, went out to walk 
with his father ou the road, and was badly 
frightened by a drove of cattle. 

‘““Why should vou be afraid, Pierre?” his 


| father asked. ‘‘ Why, you eat such creatures 
‘ 


as that at dinner, you know.” 
‘* Yes, papa,” said Pierre, *‘ but those aren’t 
well enough done!” 


He Was Probably Correct. 


First London Dude— Three million more 
women than men in the British Isles, Geawge! 
How the devil is that, me boy?” 

Geawge—Cawn't say, weally, unless they 
count us with the wimmin, don't yer know t” 

First L. D.—Aw! Pwobably. 
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He Tumbled. 


‘* Look here, captain,” began a prisoner who 
had pas-ed a coupie of days in a cell at head- 
quarters, “ I want some information |" 

** About what!” 

‘‘Why don’t you provide these cells with 
beds, carpets, rocking-chairs and other comfort- 
able things, so as to make a prisoner's stay 
pleasant ¢” 

“ Why didn’t you go to a first-class hotel in- 
stead of coming here?” queried the captain in 


reply. 
Eh ! Isee. Itumble. Nuffced. It all de- 
pended on me, and | skipped the tra-la-lu.” 





— 
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Aunt Jane’s Hero. | 





“Very well, Clare, if you wish me to leave all 
my money to some asylum, you are —? just 
the right way to bring it about. When I first 
saw Frank's noble face. I made up my mind 
that be was the husband [ should choose for 


ou. 

. As Aunt Jane said these words she laid down 
her knitting and looked over to her niece. 

Clare was curled up in an arm-chair, with 
only the back of her sunny head visible, and 
a soft sound of sobs told what she was doing. 
Suddenly they ceased, as she sprang to her 
feet. 

** Aunt Jane, I don't want your fortune, if 
Frank Aimes is to go with it! [ hate him! the 

t, awkward——” 

** No, no, Clare, don’t call him names, He's 
one of the novlest men God ever made, and if 
some day you do not discover it for yourself, 
you are not what I think you. Never mind 
saying any more on the subject now ; but bear 
in mind that I shall never give my consent for 

ou to become that snipper-snapper Clarence 

olland’s wife.” 

Then she got up, and going to Clare, put her 
arms around her and drew her close to her 
kindly heart, in a manner quite at variance 
with her harsh words, Clare was only a little 
woman, but nature had made up in quality 
what she had withheldin quantity, for a pret- 
tier, daiutier, sweeter little thing, with her xea- 
blue eyes ‘and rings of yellow hair, it would 
have been hard to find. She had only been 
with her Aunt Jane a year, and it was while 
at boarding school she had met the man to 
whom she nad given her girlish heart, 

Clarence Holland was a ladies’ man in the 
fullest sense of the word, although why a per- 
fumed exquisite, who can boast only of a 
“lovely” mustache, and whose soul never 
rises, above the latest styles, should be called 
by that ticle, I for one could never see. How- 
ever, that was his description, and to little 
Clare, with her slight kuowledge uf the world, 
he was a hero indeed. 

Up in her room Clare took a tiny note from 
her pocket and opened it. ‘* My adored Clare,” 
it begau; and then the foolish child kissed ir, 
while ner blue eyes kindled, as she exclaimed 
to heroelf: 

**No one shall ever part us!” 

When shs went down to the library, there 
was Frank. Clace gave him her hand, and 
then retreaced to her favorite easy-chair, and 
watched him furtively, with the words her 
aunt had spoken, ringing through her mind. 
**One of the noblest men God ever made.” He 
was tall (too tall, Clare was thinking, though 
few would have agreed with her,) but she was 
forced to acknowledge that his face was a 
good one, as she marked its union of strength, 
intelligence, and manliness, and the_ kind, 
tender smile upon his tirm lips. - 

By and by they stro led out into the moonlit 

arden, and walked three abreast down the 
Coca paths, with their sweet scented borders of 
old-fashioned flowers on either side, until Aunt 
Jane suddenly remembered something to be 
done, and went in, and there were only two 
sauntering in the moonlihr, 

Tnen Ciare began to tremble, for she inatinc- 
tively knew what was coming, as she saw the 
a sent, dreamy look in her companion’s eyes 
quickly change to a bright gleam, He (@rned 
and looked down upon her. 

* Ciare,” he said, speaking very softly, ‘‘ don't 
you kuow what I am going to say to you?” 

Clare did not answer. ‘Then impetuously 
sweeping her little tigure right off her feet, he 
clasped ner close to his heart, as he ex:laimed : 

“1 Kuew you must have seen that I loved 
you, my darling.” ; 

With acrimson flush on her fair face Clare 
forced herself from him. 

“Frank Aimes! you are making a mistake. 
I do not love you!” 

The young man’s cheek blanched as he heard. 

**Nuot love me! Oh! Clare, can it be that I 
have been deceived ail this time #—that what I 
saw in your eyes was only friendship? On! 
my darling, is there no hope for me?” 

Ciare's head drooped as she heard the ring of 
sharp pain iv his earnest tones, Then she 
looked up, and taking his great hand in bots 
her own soft ones, she said : 

‘*[ am very sorry for this, Frank ; but indeed 
there is no hope, for—I—love another.” 

There was a deep silence for a while, as 
Frank Aimes's hopes of happiness ebbed away. 
He seemed to have taken leave of youth, and 
all its sweet illusions, before he spoke again. 

“IT never suspected this,” he faltered. ‘I 
wouldn't have spoken so if I had, though I 
couldn't have helped loving you.” 

The honest grief in his face brought tears to 
Clare's eyes, 

**T am 8o sorry,” she said; and then they 


* walked quietly into the house together. 


Clare went upto her room and sat down by 
the open window. The shadows grew darker 
and darker, and still she was motionless, 
Strange thoughts were surging through the 

irl's mind. Sne wondered at herself that 

rank’s unexp-cted embrace had not made her 
more angry, aad again she felt the clasp of his 
manly arms, and saw the tender look in his 
eyes, and involuntarily the question arose in 
her mind: *‘ Am I making the mistake, instead 
of Frank?” She had not seen Clarence for a 
long while, and unconsciously her ideas of life 
were beginning to change, and her growing 
womanliness to recognize the worth of sucha 
character as Frank Aimes, 

But she had given Clarence her promise, and, 
yes, she loved him as much as ever—so she 
thought. 

Frank had gone, and the weeks went by. 
Every now and then came letters from Clarence 
to Clare. 

Aunt Jane looked on. Frank had told her of 
bis rejection; but not a word on the subject 
did she say to her niece. One day, some months 
after, ax they were sewing in the sitting-room, 
Aunt Jane said: 

** Clare, I’ve been thinking that this old house 
must be very stupid fora young thing like you. 
While Frank was here, of course it was differ- 
ent; bat now, how would you like to fill the 
house with company for a few weeks, and have 
& gay time?” 

**Oh, auntie, that would be fun; but whom 
wou'd you ask?” 

“Well, I've been thinking that I shouldn't 
et an old prejudice stand in the way of my 
ear niece’s happiness, Suppose we say first, 
Mr. Holland.” 

‘“*Yon dear, good old aunty!” exclaimed 
Clare, apringing to her aunt's side, and al- 
most amothering her with kisses. 

Aunt Jane smiled a rather peculiar smile, as 
she disengaged herself and straightened her 
rumpled cap. Then she went on : 

‘There are your school friends, Tiny Pate- 
man and Lulu Grant, and we'll send for Frank. 
Of course, by this time, he's gotten over his 
sore feelings.” 

She said this looking keenly into Clare's face, 
which had fallen somewhat at the mention of 
Frank's name. 

“Run off now, and write the notes. Ask 
three more young ladies and gentlemen, who- 
ever you choose, and I'll try and make them 
enjoy themselves.” 

Atter Clare had gone, the old lady's face still 
kept its peculiar smile, as she thought : 

“It may be foolish of me, pu'ting her right 
in his way. But no. 1 know his stock, and I 
guess I run.no risk.” 

The gay company came. 

Such tively times as they all had! Such 
glorious moonlight sails on the lake! Such 

icnics in the woods! Such magnificent tab- 
eaux! for which Aunt Jane brought out all 
her treasures of velvets and satius trom their 
Great cedar chesta., 

Frank had come, and Clare confessed to her- 
self that Aunt Jane was right, No one would 
have picked him out for a victim of unrequited 
love as he laughed and jested with piquant 
Tiny, who evidently léoked with favor upon 
her tall cavalier, Clare knew she ouzht to be 
Pleased that it was so; but all unconsiously 
she missed the kindly glances that had once 
been all for her, and felt something which if it 
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wasn’t jealousy, was akin to it, as she would 
see his tall form disappearing under the trees, 
with the brilliant Tiny leaning confidingly on 
his arm. 

All this time Aunt Jane wa: not idle, and as 
she talked with Clarence Holland, and drew 
him out, she saw that her former judgment of 
him had been correct. The time was approach- 
ing when the pleasant party were to separate, 
and one morniog, Aunt Jane and Lulu Grant 
and Mr. Hulland were in the breakfast room, 
waiting tor the rest to make their appearance, 
when the conversation turned upon wills, led 
that way no one knew exactly how, except per- 
haps Aunt Jane. 

** Well,” said Lulu Grant, “I for one sha’n’t 
care if I never am rich, for then no one will 
quarrel about my money after I am gone.” 

** I shall guard against that,” said Aunt Jane, 
“*for in my will I shall endow a worthy charity 
which Dr. Morse has often spoken to me about.” 

Lulu looked up into the old lady’s face, as she 
spoke, and her quick woman's wit understood 
the quizzical expression she saw there. Not so, 
however, Clarence Holland. He was very 
absent all through the meal, and after break- 
fast went up to his room, complaining that the 
heat had given him a headache. The next day 
he was gone, aud a short note on Clare's bureau 
told the reason. He had been called away on 
business, he said, and, besides, he felt that it 
was better he should go and leave her free. It 
was an incoherent note; but when Clare 
showed it to Aunt Jane, she understood it. 

**The mercenary wretch! I read him right. 
It was what I said about my will that has 
caused this, Thank your heavenly Father, my 
child, that your eyes have been opened at las.” 

A bright color bathed Clares face as she 
exclaimed: 


least, and I hope that you will permit no one is sergeant fell at his side. Seizing the dead 
to impose on you.” man’s rifle, he fired it, emptied his own revol- 
**f am far, I assure you, from being a lamb. 
By the way, you said just now that you area 
sort of public man,” 
“ Yes sir.” 


was surrounded and taken prisoner, 
going to the rear with two stalwart Russians, 


1 e looked at their long coats and said to him- 
self, “*Thev can't run.” Watching his op- 
portunity, he knocked one soldier heels over 
head, threw the other by a wrestler's trick into 


the mud and took to his heels. Before his . 
guardians were on their legs and could fire he | In Naps, Meltons, Beavers and Ulsters 
had got over a good piece of ground. With Capes. 
; A ego | lancer made at aa oe ae : 
eading an Eton foot race, and cleared ag . } 
sized tence. The lancer cleared it after him, STYLE, QUALITY & WORKMANSHIP | 
and with lance fixed pressed the fugi ive hard > 

‘*Not atall. In this life, sir, I think that we | A swollen brook, running fiercely, barred his A Choice Selection of English and Scotch 
should endeavor to help one another. AsIsaid, | way. It was 17ft. wide, but the Etonian had | Tweeds and Fine Worsteds. Cannot be sur- \ 


‘* What business are you engaged in?” 
I am going over to Kansas City. Your road | won the long jump when at school, having | passed in this city. 
| 


“Weil, just at present I am not directly con- 
nected with any enterprise. I am merely stay- 
ing in the city a few days, but intend to leave 
soon fur Kansas City. I should have left this 
morning, doubtless, but, as I say, I deemed it 
my duty to warn you.” 

**T am a thousand times obliged to you,” re- 
plied the manager, with well-concealed sar- 
casm., 





reaches that place, I believe.” cleared 19ft over Chalvey ditch. He now 
pe jumped the brook ; the lance refused to follow, 


a the young officer ran back into the English “fy 
nes. 
** Hurrah for Eton!” he shouted, as a school- 
mate shook his hand-recalling the school 
where he had learned to shoot, to fence, the art \ 0) 
of boxing, the wrestling dodge, the high jump, e /) 


the long jump, and the use of bis legs. 


—_ 


8. 
“Then I shall have the pleasure of riding on 
it. Ah, would you mind giving me a pass? 
You see, came to warn you, and have really 
lost much time, Just write me out a pass, and 
I shall always remember that, although you 
have obtained a great place in the commercial 
world, you are reaily a man of gratitude.” 

* You'd better go to the banks and warn the 
cashiers.” ° 

“IT have warned them.” 

**Then the country’s safe,” 

“* Yes, this part of it, but I must needs go 
over i? Kansas City. Will you give me the 
pass 


oN n” 





as MERCHANT TAILORS 
An Early Beginning. 
The lawyer was sitting at his desk absorbed 113 King St. West, Toronto 


in the preparation of a brief. So bent was he 
on his work that he didn't hear the door as it 
was push+d gently open nor see the curly head 
that was thrust iuto his office. 

A little sob attiac ed his notice, and, turning, 


“Are vou willing to go on record as a man 
he saw a face that was streaked with recent 


of inuratitude?” 


‘“* Aunty, my eyes have been opened for some °* Fee.” tears, 
time. I beow t did not love Sie, but I had ‘*Are you willing to have it thrown up to ‘Well, my little one, and what do you 
given him my promise.” your children in after years?” want? 
# **T want,” and there was a resolute ring in 


“Tam. 
“Then, sir, I must bid you good day. I no | her voice, ‘ta divorce from my papa and mam 


longer feel safe in the presence of so desperate | ma.” 1 . 
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The house seemed verv lonely when they had 
all gone; but the loneliness was good for Clare. 
She grew to miss the familiar form and voice 
she had been used to notice so little: and to 
wish that Frank would come svon again. 

Then came a letter to Aunt Jane from the far 
West: 

**My Dear Frienv,—You will be surprised 
when you receive this to know that I am out 
on the plains, fighting the Indians—that is, 
expecting to; we have had no encounter as yet. 
I wanted to come and bid you and Miss Clare 
good-bye, but it was all sosudden. My friend, 
Major Hugh Fielding, commands the party, 
and when volunteers were called for, | was the 
tirst he asked, and I was not sorry togo. You 
have known, my dear friend, of my love for 
vour niece. Of course. all that is past; but, all 
the same, I feel as if Iam just as well here as 
anywhere else. Nevertheless, wherever I may 
be, I shall always remember you with the same 
affectionate respect. 

** Please give my regards to your niece. 

* Yours sincerely, FRANK AIMES,” 


Aunt Jane burst into tears, 

“Oh! Clare ; see what you have done!” 

Clare read the letter in silence, and a pallor 
crept over her face as she awoke to know what 
she had suspected for a long time was true, and 
that the love she once refused was the one 
thing in the world that she now longed for. 

‘If he dies, I shall never forgive myself 
aunty,” she said, at last, in a choked voice, an 
they mingled their tears together. 

Then how eagerly the papers were scanned. 
The Indians were causing a great deal of 
trouble, and news came frum time to time of 
skirmishes, and of officers killed or wounded. 
And one day, with the letters dancing in fan- 
tas ic shapes before her eyes, Clare read that a 
final engagement had taken place, resulting in 
the victory of our troops; and a little further 
down, under the list of the killed, the pame of 
Frank Aimes. 

For two months Aunt Jane smothered her 
own sorrow, as she leaned over the bed where 
her niece lay, and heard the anguished cry : 

“Fravk! Frank! it is I who have killed you!” 

Then the crisis came, and the doctors said 
their pat:ent would live. 

Time passed, till one day Aunt Jane came 
into the room where, bolstered up in an arm 
chair, was Clare,a mere shadow of her former 
self. All her wealth of sunny hair was gone, 
and the wan, child-like face seemed almost too 
spiritual for this earth. She went, and, leaning 
over. kissed her niece’s forehead. 

* What are you thinking about, little one?’ 

A rush of tears burst from the girls eyes, as 
she exclaimed : cae 

“Aunty! Aunty. Why did I ge: better! 
What use is there of my living, when I— 
wretched I!—sent him 1 loved to his death? 
Oh, Aunty! It is more than I can bear!” 

Che tears forced them-elves through the 
thin dnyers as she covered her face with her 
hands. Aunt Jane did not speak. There was 
aslight movement in the room, and Clare 
raised her head. Then a piercing cry of un- 
utterable g'adness rang out : 

** Frank!” 

A manly figure knelt by her side; his arms 
were around her; and Frank (for it was he) 
spoke : 

** Darling, I have heard it from your own lips. 
You do love me!” 

But Clare had fainted ; the joy was too much 
for her feeble frame. When she came back to 
consciousness, and saw Frank berding over 
her, regardless of Aunt J«ne—who, indeed, 
was too much overcome to notice—she wound 
her soft arms round his neck, and as he felt 
the tremulous kiss upon his lips he knew that 
at last the love he had coveted so long was 
his. 

It did not take long to tell of his capture by 
the savage foe, and of his escape and joyful 
greeting from his comrades, who had mourned 
him as dead. 

To say Aunt Jane was pleased, would not be 
enough ; and when her lawyer drew up her will, 
I do not think thar that charity asylum got all 
of her fortune, although, of course, no one 
knows yet, for she is still alive, and watches 
with happy eyes the wedded love of her niece 
Clare, and the husband she chose for her. 











Salisbury’s Saucy Son. Delivered prices, C. 0. D., viz.: 
Of all the enjants terrib es ever born, the | 13 Crates, $2; 6 Crates, $1; 3 Crates, 60 cents 
present Lord Uranvorne (the eldest son of Lord Send post card or call at WUOILL «& HARVIE's, 20 
Salisbury) was in his juvenile days the most | Sheppard street, Telephone No. 1:70. 


terrible, for vot content with galloping with 9 
his younger brother helter-skelter through the 

park on their Shetland ponies, he would say 

thinxs which would very often greatly try the 2 


were? . - —— parents, nee MAIL 3! 5 

occasion, for instance, a very prosy old Duke os = 

had called in Arlington street to see Lady TEMPLE OF FASHION BUILD? TORONTOSE 

en a -— pauses in the ten 
grated dreadfully on the nerves of little Cran- I 

borne, who was lying with his curly head on 455 Queen Street West SPECIALTY OF FINE WORK 
his mother’s lap. for Lady Salisbury is a de- 
voted and indulgent mother, and used to allow 
her children into the drawing-room at all times 
and very often when they bad far better been 
in the nursery. Suddenly, after a pause of 
more than ordinary duration, the baby Vis. 
count lifted up his head and said yawning, ‘If 
you haven't got anything more to say, why 
don't you go away?” ‘This may be perhaps 
why the Cecil boys bad in their early years the 
reputation of being the rudest in London. 
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battles of the Crimean war: 
A young officer, who had learned at Eton not PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS 
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No Words Can Picture 


The Great Good St Leoa 


Has done in our family, especially for 
mother, of whose life we despaired, 
weakened with pains and loss of 
appetite. Sleep left her; Auntie, 











A Low Revenge. 


A lively lady once remarked that she always 
revenged he:self for the stare of a man by 
gazing long and tixedly upon his feet, if by 
chance they were where she could do so. It is 
well known that all men are very sensitive asto 
their feet. 

‘That always makes them color and turn 
away,” she said laughingly, ‘I have tried it 
scores of times.” 














The Eton Boy at Inkermann. 
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That Tell-Tale Mirror. | 
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: alone could manage her, and she 
made her drink ST. LEON WATER 
—HOT—like tea. Now she is really 
well and strong—rests all night, and 
is so changed and is all kindness, as 


of old. 
MARY ANDREWS, 
Buffalo N. Y. 


“Tis the same old story comes from alk lancs ‘‘ impossitie 
| to say too much in praise of[St. Leon,” and 60 say « octors. 
| JAMES GOOD & j;CO. 
22) and 67 YONGE STREET 
Groceries Wines, Beer, Spirits and St. Leon Water 
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An Ungrateful Man. 


The manager of a railroad was sitting in his 
office, poems over the continuous outcrop- 
pings of the interstate commerce law, when a 
card bearing the name ‘“W. B. Lancaster 
Finchly,” was handed to him. 

**He says that his business is of great im- 
persanee,” said the porter who brought the 
card. : 

— him up,” the manager irritably re- 
plied. 

Mr. Finchly soon entered. He was not 
dressed with care. Indeed, one of his shoes 
was badly run over and on the lapel of his 
shining double breasted coat there might have 
been seen—in fact was seen—small particles of 
potato sala, 

‘* What do you want?” the manager sharply 
demanded. 

** You are the manager of this road.” 

“Tes,” 

“There rests upon your shoulders the leaden 
responsibility of this great concern—in short, 
there is no doubt but that you are the 
manayer?” 

**State vour business or get out of here.” 

** Yes—thank ,ou. I wanted to be sure that 
I was addressing the main man of affairs, Now 
to business. A gentleman, in high official 

ition in the treasury department at Wash- 
foaton. has just arrived in the city, bringin 
with him the startling information that severa 
millions of counterfeit fiveand ten-dollar notes Ni 
have been turned loose in this community. The aed aT aRg 
work is done so well uo one but a man of much TRE RES SL 
experience can detect even the slizhtest trace 
of ‘raud.” The visitor shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other and then continued: ‘I 
ama sort of public character, sir, and I regarded 








Mr. James—"‘ I'll stay out dis hitch.” (Kicks vigorously right and left.) 

Mr. Howells—‘* So'll I.” 

Mr. Biglein—‘ I don’ see nuffin’ in my han’ wuf 'rastlin wiv.” ; 

Mr. French (with his back to the glass)—“ 'Peahs ter me yo’ gonnieman’s bery timid ter git 
scart off on a pah ob juices,”—Judge. 














A New Administration. 
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it my duty to come and warn you, knowing ? toie ie anata, 
The Biggest Scholar—So you're the new te:cher?t Waz-al, I guess The New Teacher—Now, children, you may take yo after 
oy sceehinteh ieee ote ee pene | you won't last no longer'n the rest of ‘em; us fellers has licked ’em which we will commence the day’s exercises by singing that beautiful ’ 
of every out-put of counterfeit currency.” all, one after t’ other ! song, beginnips : ae eee 3 ‘if 
The manager, having put down his pen, sat eare happy [een . aera mbeol a 


staring, in a half-amu way, at his peculiar 


ver, drove his sword through a Russian omer. PERFECT-FITTING 
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gational Church on Thursday evening. The 
organ music was provided by Dr. Davies, who 


was formerly organist at St. James’ Cathedral. 
The organ on Spadina avenue is not a very 


i ae ‘7 bo large one, and the doctor was bothered a little 
i oe TIE M2 [by the newness, 80 had to change his pro. 
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Choosing a Vocation. 





Parents are not, as a rule, sufficiently careful 


[No. 11 


gramme in one particular at least, still he had 
scope enough to show the excellence of his 
playing, and I was very glad to see that it was so 
well appreciated by the audience, and frequent 
applause and sturdy encores, which had to be 
responded to, assisted to lengthen a pro- 
gramme of twenty pieces. The choir singing 
evidently met with considerable admiration in 
the audience, although it was rather rough and 
hard in tone. I here heard an instance of the 
rubbishy arrangements of operatic music 


to see that their boys have opportunities to | t ) which I alluded last week. The choir sang 


choose the careers in life that will best suit 
their special dispositions and aptitudes. Youths 
often drift, as it were, into trades and profes- 
sions for which they are entirely unsuited, and 
as a consequence become failures in life, when 
if their tastes and predilections had been care- 
fully studied, they might have prospered and 
perhaps risen to eminence in some altogether 
different lina, The world is full of round men 
in square holes: poor, briefless lawyers who 
would have made successful farmers or manu- 
facturers, prosy preachers, without heart in 
their calling, who would have shone at the 
bar, and unsuccessful merchants with no 
business capacity who would have found 
their crue vocation as editors, physicians, 
or mechanics. It is a great mistake to pitch- 
fork a young man into the first opening which 
presents itself without considering whether his 
bent lies in that direction—and a still greater 
one to encourage or force him to remain in a 
position for which he has manifested a positive 
distaste. It is inevitable that with all the care 
and judgment which may be used in deciding 
upon a career for the young mistakes will some- 
times be made at the outset. Young men fre- 
quently do not know their own minds, and 
& greater familiarity with the details of 
the trade or profession they have chosen 
may show their unfitness for it. In such 
cases the best thing they can do is to 
abandon it at once and look about for one 
more in accordance with their capacities and 
likings. The loss of a year or two at the 
beginning of a young man’s active life is 
a small matter as compared to the injury 
and disappointment entailed by following for 
the best part of his life an uncongenial voca- 
tion, only perhaps to abandon it from necessity 
at a later period. Unless a man takes a pleas- 
ure in his business, whatever it may be, he is 
little likely to be useful in it either to himself 
or his fellows. Perseverance is an admirable 
quality, but when exercised in sticking to an 
employment which is distasteful and unsuited 
to the qualities of the learner, simply because 
he made the mistake of selecting it at first, it 
is decidedly misplaced. 





One Ca’ se of Unhappy Marriages. 





The vexed question, Is Marriage a Failure? 
has been so thoroughly thrashed out since the 
topic was started with the object of giving 
some of the London newspapers something 


to write about during the silly season, that the | 


theme must have become wearisome to most 
readers. 
and written thereon, there is one phase of the 
question which has hardiy received due atten- 
tion. If marriage, as an institution, is not a 


failure, there is no question that individual | 


marriages are, and this applies not only to 
those entered upon with mercenary or other 
unworthy motives, but in many cases where 
the parties were both well-intentioned and 
honorable, but mistook a passing fancy for a 
permanent affection. 


divorce, but it is a genuine bar to anything | 
like happiness in the marriage relation. 


But despite all that has been said | 


Incompatibility of tem- | exempt from this fancy, and the Princesses 
perament may not be adequate grounds for | Christian and Louise are by no means infre- 


There | especially to those which are chiefly perused by 
may be no serious fault on either side, but a | theirown sex. Of the two, Princess Christian 


Hark! What Mean those Holy Voices to Il 
Balen! Can there be any greater poverty of 
resource? It was, in a measure, a relief to my 
choler, to find that the arrangement was not 
made by any one whose name sounded 
sufficiently well to make one expect good 
things of him, but was rather by an individual 
with the ignominious and saponaceous name 
of —— Sudds! Some of the solo voices in the 
choir were very good ones and full of promise. 
The assistance of Miss Jessie Corlett was of 
considerable value. Her voiceis very pleasing 
in its quality, and her recent studies have 
improved her style. The accompaniments were 
well played by Mr. John Lawson. 
. 


The conversazione at the University promises 
to be very brilliant this year. Next Friday 
will see the usual crowd in the Convocation 
Hall, for whose delectation the University Glee 
Club, under Mr. Schuch, will sing a pleasing 
repertoire, embracing college songs, a waltz 
chorus— Hope—by Garrett, a Slavonic love 
song by Dudley Buck, and the celebrated pil- 
grim’s chorus from Wagner's Tannheeuser, The 
vocalists so far asdetermined are Mrs. Mackel- 
can and Miss Maggie Campbell. Mon. F. Bou- 
cher will play some of his charming violin solos, 
and a new elocutionist, Miss Nora Coleman, a 
talented young lady from the Philadelphia 
school, will make her debut. The orchestral 
accompaniments will be omitted this year, and 
a couple of good pianos used in their stead. 
At these Mr. G. H. Fairclough, ’91, will preside, 
being assisted at the other by Mr. A. S. Vogt. 


All who know Herr Ludwig Corell, the clever 
’cello soloist, will be glad to hear that he will 
return here in April, and join the staff of the 
College of Music. His return will make many 
good things possible and we shall then only 
want Mr. Jacobson to complete the famous 
old Toronto String Quartette. Mr. W. O. 
| Forsyth’s Romance, which was first played by 
| the orchestra of the 126th Regiment of German 
Infantry at Leipsic, will receive its first Cana- 
| dian representation at the hands of Torring- 
| ton’s orchestra at its next concert, when a 
| composition by Mr. Clarence Lucas will also be 
played. 





I have received from Edwin Ashdown his 
| latest publication, the Idylwylde waltz, by Mr. 
| J. B. Hutchins, a pretty little work destined 
to become very popular in the drawing-room, 
| especially as it has words by Miss Matie E. 
Diamond, which are very singable, and which 
| may be sung with the music at parties. 
METRONOME, 


—] 


Ladies in Journalism. 





Journalism, says a New York society paper, 
is becoming quite a fashionable feminine 
amusement in England, and in many cases 
| ladies of rank find that the result of the use of 
their pen form a very agreeable addition to 
their incomes. Even the Royal Family are not 


quent contributors to magazines, and more 





difference of tastes, of pursuits, of habits, of | 


has the most claim to literary style and ability. 


thought and of sympathies may make shipwreck | Her articles are sound, thoughtful, full of com- 
of the peace and harmony of what at the outset | mon sense, and are therefore exceedingly at- 
seemed a felicitous and auspicious union. One | tractive to those who prefer this sort of solid 
great cause of wedded unhappiness is that our | pabulum to literary kickshaws. Other ladies 
social customs do not allow young people suf- | worthy of mention who contribute occasionally 
ficient opportunities of becoming thoroughly or regularly to the press are Lady Dorothy 
and intimately acquainted with each other | Nevill, Lady Archibald Campbell, Lady Fairlie 
before betrothal. On the formal occasions | Cunynghame and Lady Colin Campbell (who is 
when they meet they are on their best behavior, | art critic to one paper, and does a great deal of 
It often happens that the young lady, who a | general journalistic work as well), Lady Gre- 
few minutes before has been scolding her ville (who contributes now and then a short 





sisters like a fury and speaking rudely to her 
parents, will appear all smiles and graciousness 
to welcome her lover in whose eyes she appears 
a model of amiability and’ good temper. And 
the young man who poses before his ‘“ best 


girl” as an embodiment of knightly virtue is 
often known to his familiar associates as a crea- | 
ture of a very different stamp. ‘There is little 
opportunity for either to become disillu- 
sionized until the knot is irrevocably tied, and 
then the awakening comes too late. As social 
usages are at present a gentleman cannot pay | 
marked attentions to a lady for any length | 
of time nor seek many opportunities of | 
familiar converse without being expected to 
declare his intentions. He often finds himself | 
virtually committed and unable to withdraw 
honorably from an engagement, when still 
uncertain in his own mind as to whether he 
has chosen for the best. “Young people are 
thus hurried into matrimony, upon compara- 
tively slight acquaintance, instead of being 
allowed to become thoroughly intimate before 
any engagement is contemplated. If parents 
would but realize that it is far preferable that 
their daughters should remain unmarried all 
their lives than that they should be mismated, 
and that without a mutual knowledge of char- 
acters and temperaments, marriage is but little 
better than a lottery there would be fewer ill- 
assorted couples yoked together for life. 








Nature and revelation are alike God's books. 
Each may have mysteries, but in each there are 
plain, practical lessons for every-day duty. 





| story or article to a leading magazine), the 
| Countess of Meath (who can write fluently on 
| mission and charitable work), and numerous 
| others. And indeed the same rule applies in 
| America, for much of the society gossip in the 
recognizei New York newspapers i; supplied 
by ladies of the best social position. Many do 
it for amusement, and a few for the amount of 
money they earn by it. It is a field that wo- 
men, particularly women of refinement and 
education, should enter with enthusiasm, The 
small talk of the drawing-room, the gossip of 
the afternoon teas, the thousand and one things 
that women oniy can pick up, make remark 
ably interesting reading, and I am glad to wel- 
come an army of intelligent women as my 
possible assistants in the direction of improv- 
ing the tone of New York journalism. 


oo ~o- 


A Valuable Story. 


On a recent trip Gov. Routt gave me per- 
mission to tell a fish story, which, he says, 
Gen. Grant enjoyed exceedingly. In the early 
days of Leadville’s boom a group of miners and 
good fellows were gathered around the tavern 
stove spinning yarns. One had caught a ten- 
pound trout, another had harpooned a whale in 
the arctic seas, and so on, when up spoke the 
little Governor: ‘ Well, boys, all that’s noth- 
ing to my luck ; I once caught a pickerel weigh- 
ing 180 pounds.” ‘‘ Oh, Governor! a pickerel 
weighing 180 pounds!” resounded from all 
sides. No one would believe the tale, but 
Routt persisted, and, after vainly trying to 
shake their incredulity, explained: ‘‘ Pickrell 
is my wife’s first name. He says he never 
soent a cent for cigars or other luxuries during 
the rest of his visit. One of his hearers gave 
him a share in the mine that started him on 
the high road to great wealth. 



































































I was almost alone at the Grand Opera House 
when I dropped in on Tuesday evening to see 
The Fugitive. The house was top heavy and 
all the applauding was done on the upper 
floor. In the lower part of the house the array 
of empty seats was enough to chill the en- 
thusiasm of any company, even if they had 
more of it than the company which plays The 
Fugitive, appears to have. In the last act, 
when the listeners are supposed to be some- 
what stirred at the confession of a murderer, 
I saw Hester Mobyon (Miss Leigh), presumedly 
one of the most interested persons, gazing at 
the footlights with the vacant stare of a person 
who has not had enough sleep, while the lover, 
who stood ready to receive her unconscious 
form in his arms when she should be overcome 
with joy, was doing a facial contortion act that 
would scare a policeman. It was amusing and 
more than amusing, for ‘‘straws show which 
way the wind blows.” The patrons of the Grand 
Opera House are not to be satisfied with the 
rantings of third-class actors or with a spectacle 
of the waves of a pasteboard sea, heaving with 
the diabolical precision of an old fashioned straw 
cutter. Mr. O. B. Sheppard has done his share 
to spoil the appetite for such shows here by the 
introduction of first-class artists, and more 
this season, perhaps, than ever before. 

° 


The trouble with The Fugitive is that it falls 
short in both its mechanical and so-called 
dramatic parts. In these days of elaborate 
scenery, tanks, etc., The Fugitive cannot travel 
on its scenic shape. On the other hand in 
dramatic perfection it falls short of the second 
class. The story is of the most conventional 
kind and the c'imaxes are hewed out in a 


strained and clumsy fashion. 
* 


The acting of William Cullington as Crackles 
struck me as being as promising as that of any 
of the company. Mr. Will C. Cowper, the villain 
of the play, was interesting. The rest of the 
company did not exhibit special ability or in fac‘ 
any at all. 


. 

On Thursday night the American Opera Com- 
pany appeared at the Grand in Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor. Last night Maritana was played to 
good business. To-day’s matinee will be Fra 
Diavolo and this evening Ballo Maschera. 
This company will be dealt with at greater 
length next week. 


On Monday evening next one of the most 
accomplished artistes on the stage, Mile. Rhea, 
will open an engagement at the Grand Opera 
House, limited to three nights and a matinee, 
For the initial bill she will present her greatly 
admired performance of Beatrice in Shake- 
speare’s comedy of Much Ado About Nothing, 
to which she brings all the force of her charming 
personality and artistic ability. Her admirable 
presentation of ‘‘My Lady Tongue,” as Bene- 
dick sarcastically calls Beatrice, is instinct 
with the wit, the humor, and the heroism of 
the times, and one for which Rhea’s magnifi- 
cent figure and bearing admirably fit her. 
On Tuesday evening Sardou’s comedy of A 
Dangerous Game will be performed with Rhea 
as Helene, a fascinating little engenue that 
calls for all the qualities of the taiented and 
experienced artiste. For the Wednesday mat- 
inee, Rhea will repeat her performance of 
Beatrice, and at night will close her brief 
engagement by the performance of Scribe and 
Legouve’s well-known and popular play Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur. Mlle. Rhea will have excel- 
lent support in the person of Mr. Wm. Harris. 
The company in its entirety is spoken of as one 
of exceptional ability. Mlle. Rhea promises to 
surprise the ladies by wearing some of the 
newest and richest Parisian gowns, on which 
Worth has almost exhausted the resources of 


his art. 
* 


We, Us & Co. which has been the play at the 
Toronto Opera House this week is a conglom- 
eration of nonsensical trash. The same old 
gazs, hitting one another with stuffed clubs, 
jokes at the expense of old songs, vulgar horse 
play ad nauseam, are the stock in trade of We, 
Us & Co. The plot is nct worthy of the name, 
and such as it is, is completely swamped by 
the overflow of senseless absurdities. I 
thought it ‘required a vigorous constitution to 
“stay with” this show fortwo hours. Yet as 
I came away, I heard a young girl, not a strong 
looking girl either, say to her companion as I 
passed them: “I tell you, it’s great, ain’t it?” 

‘*Takes all kinds to make a world?” I re- 
marked to my friend. 

‘*It is a good thing that we are not all blessed 
with good taste!” said he, and we trundled 
along in silence. 


Mr. J. H. Wallick will appear next week at 
the Toronto Opera House in The Bandit King. 
The New York Times says: ‘‘The three horses, 
Bay Raider, Roan Charger, and Texas, figure 
extensively in the stirring scenes of the play, 
and perform their parts with much more intel- 
ligence than the majority of the human aetors. 
Mr. Wallick himself is an actor of the strong 
old type, and is ably seconded in his labors by 
a good dramatic company, who are all good in 
their particular roles, and reflect much credit 
upon the management.” 

THEATRICAL NOTES, 

Charles Coghlan, the author of Jocelyn and 
brother of Rose Coghlan, is playing Macbeth 
with Mrs, Langtry at the Fifth avenue Theater, 
New York. 


Edgar Strakosch, of the lately disbanded 
Kellogg Opera, was recently married at Wind- 
sor, Ont., to Harriet Avery, a soprano of that 
organization. 

Lester Wallack’s Memories of Fifty Years 
will be republished by Char'es Scribner's Sons 
in an edition of five hundred copies. The 
portraits will be paged separately, and there 


will be autograph letters in facsimile, with re- 
productions of Wallack’s first theatrical con- 
tract and first play bill in the country. 

Mr. P. S. Gilmore is arranging a series of 
festivals through the country to commemorate 
the twentieth anniversary of the first great 
jubilee in New York. Among the artists en- 
gaged are Messrs. Campanini, Del Puente and 
M. W. Whitney, and Mmes. De Vere, Blanche 
Stone Barton and Helen Dudley Campbell. 

I understand thai Mr. Aronson contemplates 
a remarkable revival of Erminie, Arthur 
Roberts, a celebrated English comedian, will 
play Cadeaux ; Fred Leslie will play Reavennes ; 
Sadie Martinot will take Marie Jansen’s place 
and Lillian Russell Pauline Hall’s. Mr. Aron- 
son is also negotiating with Emma Juch. Well, 
well !—Mirror. 

Sol Smith Russell must have been born 
under a happy conjunction of the planets. Ac- 
cording to a Western paper his little son Bob, 
while digging in the back yard of the family 
residence at Minneapolis recently, developed a 
vein of coal. Mrs. Russell said nothing, her 
husband being,away from home at the time, 
until she had, through her attorney, secured 
an option on all the real estate in the vicinity. 


Joe Jefferson has gone to his beautiful home 
near New Iberia, La., for a three months’ rest. 
He has made Florence an offer to joir. his com- 
pany next season to play in The Rivals and in 
The Heir-at-Law.” Florence, it is said, is will- 
ing, if Jefferson will bill the company as the 
Jefferson-Florence company, As John Gilbert 
has arranged to play in this company and as 
Mr. Drew continues too, the conjunction would 
therefore, be very strong and admirable. 


While we are having a decidedly good atmos- 
phere of Cleopatra on the New York stage, 
Sara Bernhardt is visiting the land of Cleo- 
patra and is having, so I am told, “‘a perfectly 
grand time.” She is described as standing for 
half an hour in front of the Sphinx, and then 
turning to her companion, said: ‘‘ Tenez, if her 
nose were not broken, she would resemble me. 
My friend, if you could see me a hundred years 
from now, I would look exactly like that.” 
Then she gave a shudder and said she was 
“devilish hungry.” Iam also told she allows 
her son, Maurice, $60,000 a year. Her expenses 
have been enormous everywhere. Her bill for 
baggage transport in Anstria was $6,500 ; in 
Roumania, $4,000 ; in Turkey, $7,000.—Mirror. 

Selina Dolaro, the once famous operatic 
singer, is dead. A writer in the New York 
Mirror says: ‘‘Five days before her death I 
met Madame Dolaro at the table of a friend. 
It was there that she told me the story of her 
recent struggles, the curious history of the MS. 
of her novel and the other matters, The 
extraordinary courage and cheerfulness of this 
brave woman impressed me deeply, while the 
shrunken form and white, pinched face with 
its great blazing eyes, denoted the extent of 
her sufferings and pitifully predicted that the 
end was not far distant. But I had no idea it 
would come within the week. Her last words 
as I helped her on with her coat, still echo in 
my ears: ‘I may not live a week, I may live a 
month ; but life is as dear to me now as it is to 
you.’ Poor Dolly!” 


J. <. Emmet is a rich man, and despite the 
fact that he may occasionally play a one-night 
stand he knows how to enjoy life, and is a 
staunch adherent of the belief that while we 
live we should live en vegle. He carries with 
him an iren-clad contracu, to be signed by the 
proprietors of the hotels at which he stops, 
stipuiating that the finest suite of rooms and 
the most comfortable arrangements possible 
shall be made for himself, his wife and his dog, 
‘““Piinlimmon,” the $5,000 St. Bernard. Provi- 
sion is made that ‘“‘Plinlimmon” shall have 
efficient care and attention, and Mr. Emmet’s 
motto is printed on the contract, so that the 
proprietcr shall be sure to see it. This is the 
legend: ‘‘The best of everything is not too 
good.” The question of terms for these -ump- 
tuous accommodations never enters into the 
arrangements. 













































An American critic, says: There are those 
who do nct hesitate to think and say that 
Fanny Davenport's present condition of health 
is the commencement of the end of her stage 
career. I don’t think I ever saw so marked a 
difference in the appearance of any woman as 
is nuticeable in her case. She has aged im. 
mensely. She looks drawn about the face, un- 
happy, thin, 1nd spiritless. Her performances 
lack fire and interest—indeed, she acts on the 
stage precisely as she does on the street, likea 
being who is absolutely tired of life, and indif- 
ferent to its surroundings. How much of this 
is due to chronic ill-health, I am ata loss to say, 
It is not in woman to command eternal youth, 
even though that woman be a popular and 
gifted actress, and Fanny Davenport has done 
good work in this long life of hers, work that 
will live to her credit as an artist. 


Mrs. Mary H. Fiske, the brilliant, versatile 
**Giddy Gusher” of the New York Mirror, and 
wife of Stephen Fiske, did last Monday morn- 
ing, at her home, No. 72 West Ninety-third 
street, of pneumonia and gastric fever. Mrs. 
Fiske was about fifty years of age. She was 
known to every actor and actress as well as 
journalist in the country as a kind-hearted 
sympathetic and accomplished woman. She 
was born at Hartford, Conn. When she was 
only sixteen years old she began to write plays 
which were brought out at the Bowery Theater 
by Charles Fox. Later she became a full- 
fledged journalist, and her signature, M. H. B., 
became famous throughout the country. The 
field of serial writing also proved attractive 
and remunerative to her, and in many cases 
her bright pen furnished stories labelled by 
other names, she being content with the profit 
while others reaped the glory and literary van- 
ities of supposed authorship. The latest, and 
possibly the best, work which Mrs, Fiske ever 
did was that strong but gloomy drama. Philip 
Herne, which was played to large business at 
the Standard Theater, New York. She had 
two other plays on the stocks at the time she 
was taken sick. Early in the winter a little 
child belonging to drunken and depraved 
parents was picked up on the road in West- 


chester county. Mrs. Fiske, who had no 
children of her own, adopted the little one and 
named him Philip Herne Fiske. 


cartanivicatpplitibintbicictenanpsrigyi 
Prof. Hardy says that strong character, like 


strong muscles, comes from activity, from war- 
fare, not retreat. 





What My Lover Said. 





This poem was printed in the Argonaut some eight years 
ago, with a note explaining that Barton Hill had read it at 
one of his Evenings with Unknown or Forgotten Poets. 





By the merest chance, in the twilight gloom, : 
In the orchard path, he met me— 

In the tall, wet grass, with itg faint perfume, 

And I tried to pass but he made no room ; 
Oh! I tried, but he would not let me. 

So I stood and blushed till the grass grew red, 
With my face bent down above it, 

While he took my hand, as he whispering said— 

How the clover lifted each pink, sweet head, 

To listen to all that my lover said ! 
Oh ! the clover in bloom, I love it! 


In the high, wet grass went the path to hide, 
And the low, wet leaves hung over ; 
But I could not pass upon either s‘de, 
For I found myself, when I vainly-tried, 
In the arms of my steadfast lover, 
And he held me there, and he raised my head, 
While he closed the path before me ; 
And he looked down into my eyes, and said— 
How the leaves bent down from the bough o’erhead, 
To listen to all that my lover said! 
Oh ! the leaves hanging lowly o’er me ! 


Had he moved aside but a little way, 
I could surely then have passed him ; 
And he knew I never could wish to stay, 
And would not have heard what he had to say 
Could I only aside have cast him. 
It was almost dark, and the moments sped, 
And the searching night wind found us; 
But he drew me nearer and softly said— 
How the pure, sweet wind grew still, instead, 
To listen to all that my lover said ! 
Oh, the whispering wind around us! 


I am sure he knew, when he held me fast, 
That I must be all unwilling ; 
For I tried to go, and I would have passed, 
As the night was come with its dew at last, 
And the sky with its stars was filling ; 
But he clasped me close, when I would have fled, 
Axyd he made-me hear his story, 
And his soul came out from his lips, and said— 
How the stars crept out, where the white moon led, 
To listen to all that my lover said! 
Oh, the moon and the stars in glory ! 


I know that the grass and the leaves will not tell 
And I'm sure that the wind, precious rover, 
Will carry his secret so safely and well, 
That no being shall ever discover 
One word of the many that rapidly fell 
From the eager lips of my lover 
And the moon and the stars that looked over, 
Shall never reveal what a fairy like spell, 
They wove round about us that night in the dell, 
In the path through the dew-laden clover ; 
Nor echo the whispers that made my heart swell, 
As they fell from the lips of my lover, 


A Lover With His Love’s Vignette. 


For Saturday Night. 
i kiss her brow, I kiss her lips, 
(I kiss ‘tween heart-heav’d sighs ; ) 
1 kiss the bloom upon her cheek, 
The love tnat lights her eyes. 


1 kise the rich brown silken hair 
That crowns her lovely face ; 

And wonder which I love the most, 
The sweetness or the grace. 


‘Tis all I have, the vignette there, 
But love supplies the rest ; 
Ah, would to Heaven the whole were near, 


And to my bosom press’d ! 
G. M. A. 


Living Thoughts. 


Not from the duke or the earl or the king, 
Nor the man who is riches-laden ; 
From neither of these do the great thoughts spring, 
Nor yet from the high-born maiden; 
For shallow, indeed, may the brain power be 
At the back of a grand exterior ; 
And what is the use of a high degree 
When the thoughts are all inferior? 


And who shall we say that the thinkers are 
But the humble in life asd lowly, 
Who look upon Truth as a guiding star 
To the thought: that are high and holy ? 
There’s many a thinker of sterling worth, 
From the blacksmith down to the cowman; 
And many a genius as humble in birth : 
Remember that Burns was a ploughman. 


Ah! Nature goes not into marble halls 
To fashion her sons of greatness, 
But over the cottage her finger falls 
With the sweetness of sweet sedateness 
And one of the humb!est comes into life 
With nothing to recommend him 
But a heart that is ready to enter the strife 
With the strength that God may send him | 


The Lost Kiss. 


I put by the half-written poem, 
While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on, ‘‘ Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who'd understand ?” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh in the ball, 
And the eerie low lisp on the silence, 
Cry up to me over it all. 





So I gather it up—where was broken 
The tear-faded thread of my theme, 
Telling how, as one night I sat writing, 
A fairy broke in on my dream, 

A little inquisitive fairy— 
My own little girl with the gold 
Of the sun in her ha’r, and the dewy 
Blue eyes of the fairies of old. 


’Twas the dear little girl that I scolded— 
‘For was it a moment like this,” 

I said, ‘‘ when she knew I was busy, 
To come romping in for a kiss ? 

Come rowdying up from her mother 
And clamoring there at my knee 

For ‘one ‘ittle kiss for my dolly, 
And one ’ittle uzzer for me ?’” 


God pity the heart that repelled her, 
And the cold hand that turned her away ! 
And take from the lips that denied her 
This answerless prayer of to-day ! 
Take, Lord, from my mem’ry forever 
That pitiful sob of despair, 
And the patter and trip of the little bare feet, 
And the one piercing ory on the stair! 


I put by the half-written poem, 
While the pen, idly trailed in my hand, 
Writes on, ‘‘ Had I words to complete it, 
Who'd read it, or who'd understand ?” 
But the little bare feet on the stairway, 
And the faint, smothered laugh jn the ball, 
And the eerie-low lisp on the silence, 
Cry up to me over it all, 
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.Mary Had a Little Lamb. 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 








Noted People. 


C. E. Weaver of Washington county, Pa., is 
the owner of the pistol with which Col. John- 
son is supposed to have shot Tecumseh, October 
5, 1813. He also has a pipe smoked by Daniel 
Boone in 1775. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker of London, is going 
to start a series of smok.ng sermons. He 
thinks that the London workingmen may be 
induced to go to church if they can find a place 
where pipe smoking and religious service may 
be pursued together. 

The Princess of Wales, says the Pall Mali 
Gazette, is meager in her millinery. The other 
day she was having some hats made for her 
daughters and took her own material to be 
made up. She never gives much more than 
thirty shillings for a bonnet. 

James Parton, the biographer, married Fanny 
Fern, the authoress, When dying the latter 
insisted that after she died her husband should 
marry her daughter by a previous husband. 
This was done, and when Parton went to Mass- 
achusetts, where such marriages are prohibited, 
he tried to have a law passed legalizing his 
marriage, but without success, and he was 
forced to quit the state. 

Mr. Kennan, the Siberian explorer and writer, 
went on his travels largely for the sake of his 
health. ‘‘I sailed,” he said, ‘‘from New York 
for San Francisco, a pale-faced, gloomy, morbid 
boy, only nineteen years of age, and weighing 
only 120 pounds. Rough, outdoor life so quickly 
restored my health that before I had been in 
Siberia a year I weighed 156 and could endure 
more hardship and privation than half the 
natives.” 

Bill Arp tells this of Sam Jones’ part in 
‘Sherman's march to the sea, in the Atlanta 
Constitution: ‘*Sam Jones and a few dare 
devils hung on their flanks and stole horses 
and mules most every night and hid them 
away offinthe swamps. Sam was nothing but 
a boy of 16, but they say that he stole over 100 
and gave them all away to the poor people who 
had lost their stock. You see he got some old 
blue Yankee clothes and put them on and went 
about among the guards who had charge of the 
extra horses, and he made out like he was a 
Yankee, too, and he generally carried with him 
a bettle of whisky and a deck. of cards and got 
them drunk and gambled with them, and be- 
fore morning he would have several of their 
horses and mules away off in a swamp. He 
was just as full of mischief then as he is now, 
though his mischief was of a different kind. 
He was fighting the Yankees then and he is 
fighting the old boy now, and there isn’t so 
much difference after all.” 





“Geo. Bancroft, the veteran American histo- 
‘rian, has enjoyed an uncommonly vigorous old 
age, but his friends are agreed that he has 
taken his last horseback ride, although it is 
only a year or so since he bought a new steed, 
sand only a few months since he took a header 
‘without the slightest injury. He may not, 
‘therefore regard the agreement of his friends 
in this respect. But there is small room for 
doubt that he has done with his life task of 
history writing. ‘‘Since Mr. Corcoran’s death 
last year Mr. Bancroft enjoys the distinction 
of being the most venerable among the well- 
known people of Washington. The vigor may 
have gone, but the sweet serenity and the 
charming d‘gnity of his old age remain. It is 
now nearly seven years since he wrote: ‘Con- 
scious of being near the shore of eternity, I 
wait without impatience and without dread 
the beckoning of the hand which will summon 
me to rest.’” 

Your curiosity may be gratified by the dis- 
‘covery of the authorship of that famous poem 
It is declared to be 
a Mrs. Tyler, who is still living, and the account 
of the authorship is her own and cannot be dis- 
puted. The incident occurred in one of the 
schools in the town of Sterling. Mary Sawyer, 
now Mrs. Tyler, was a pupil of the school and 
was the owner of the lamb. This is known to 
be a fact. The lamb followed her to school ; 
this also is well known to be true. A youth of 
sixteen or seventeen years by chance happened 
in that afternoon and was witness to the whole 
thing; this, too, cannot be called in question. 
The next day this youth, John Roulstone, who 
was a student fitting for college and boarding 
‘with the clergyman of the town, to whom he 
was related, left the lines in his own hand- 
writing at the door of Miss Sawyer’s residence. 
This was in 1816 or 1817. This is all subscribed 
to by a gentleman whose father was the min- 
‘ister of Sterling at the time. It will be a sur- 
prise to many to know that Mrs, Tyler is still 
alive. 

Talking about ancestors do you want to 
know who really came over in the Mayflower? 
There is popular impression that this vessel 
carried about ten thousand people, and an 
equal number of pianos and chairs. The fact is 
there were exactly 120 people who landed at 
Cape Cod Harbor, December 11, 1620. These 
are” their names and the number in each 
family: 

Jno, Carver, 8 
Wm. Bradford, 2 
Ed. Winslow, 5 
Wm. Brewster, 6 Jno. Crackston, 2 
Isaac Allerton, 6 Jno. Billington, 4 
Capt. Miles Standish, 2 Moses Fletcher, 1 
Jno. Alden, 1 Jno. Goodman, 1 
Sam. Euller,2 Degory Priest, 1 
Chr. Martin, 4 Thos. Williams, 1 
Wm. Mullins, 5 Gilbert Winslow, 1 
Wm. White, 5 Ed. Margeson, 1 
Rd. Warren, 1 Peter Brown, 1 
Jno. Howland, * R. Britteridge, 1 
Stephen Hopkins, 8 Geo. Soule, * 
Ed. Tilly, 4 Rd. Clarke, 1 
J. Tilley, 3 Rd. Gardner, 1 
Frs, Cook, 2 Jno. Allerton, 1 
Thos. Rogers, 2 Thos, English, 1 
Thos. Tinker, 3 Ed, Dotey, + 
Jno. Rigdale, 2 Ed. Leister, * 
E Fuller, 3 

“Howland was of Governor Carver's family ; 
Soule of Governor Winslow's. +Dotey and 
Leister were Mr. Hopkins’ servants. 

or 


Jno. Turner, 3 
Frs. Eaton, 3 
Jas. Chilton, 3 


A German specialist asserts that Patti has 
two extra valves in her windpipe, and of course 
the incorrigible punster rises to remark that 
she may be considered a kind of bi-valve, a ver+ 
itahle oyster Patti, 





"Varsity Chat. 


Last week’s ’Varsity contained a sonnet by 
E. H. Stafford, a gentleman not unknown in 
the world of letters, now an undergraduate in 
medicine. Let us hope this is an indication of 
the long-desired fusion amongst all classes of 
undergraduates, 





The Meds, visit us twice a year—at the games 
and at elections. The physical laboratory now 
in course of erection will draw them this way, 
and Senator Macdonald’s new hospital will 
also prove a great card, but at present we do 
not see our brethren of the knife as frequently 
as we might wish, and besides they made no pro- 
posal for a union dinner this year. How is it? 


A well-known gentleman who signs himself 
Gwyn Araun, (which in despair of doing better 
we pronounce Goin’ Aroun’'), writes to the 
’Varsity making pathetic reference tothe man- 
agement of the library. This is not the library 
of Alexandria though it might as well be and 
the authorities are not mummies. When will 
gentlemen cease taking up valuable space with 


hopeless suggestions? 
* 


On Wednesday, February 6, at 4 p.m., was 
held the weekly meeting of the Political Science 
Association. Mr. J. B. Peat, '90, read a paper on 
the Malthusian Doctrine of Population. Com- 
ment was offered by Messrs. L. Boyd and 
Hutchison, 


a 

Although criticism after the vote has been 
taken is more or less ex post facto it may, never- 
theless, serve to prevent the perpetration of 
similar absurdities in future if attention is 
called to the action of the second year in elect- 
ing as class poet a gentleman who, I under- 
stand, never wrote a line in his life. No doubt 
it was intended as a joke but jokes of the 
boomerang order move us with a feeling clesely 
allied to vigorous contempt. And this is not 
saying it is anything to a man’s discredit not to 
be born a poet. 


* 
This nonsense is the natural result of the 
oratorical capers indulged in by certain gentle- 
men in the Literary Society of late. 


* 

The Modern Language Club discussed Scott 
last Monday afternoon. Miss Robson and Mr, 
J. D. Spence, president of the club, read essays 
on Scott as a Descriptive Poet and The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel. Miss Lawlor, who always 
does well, displayed marked technical skill at 
the piano. NEMO. 





An Evening With. Young Conserv- 
atives. 


ONDAY even 
ing, when the 
snowflakes 
were falling 
thick and fast 
and taking an 
occasional 
frolic inside 
the collar of 

the unsheltered pedestrian, three individuals 

might have been seen ‘“‘glinting” cheerily 
forth amid the storm, toiling along Queen 
street until they turned into the arched door- 
way which marks the entrance of Shaftesbury 

Hall. These three persons were the lightning 

artist of SATURDAY NIGHT, a member of the 

Young Conservative Club of Toronto, and the 

undersigned. It 

has long been a 

source of curi- 

ousinquiry with 
me, as it has 
been with many 
others, who will 
be the wearers 

of Sir John A. 

Macdonald’s 

shoes, when 

that gentleman 
is arrayed in 
footwear suited 
to golden streets. There is nothing more 
probable than that his successors are to 
be found in the clubs of young Conservatives 

throughout the country; and why not, I 

thought, in the Young Conservative Club 

of Toronto? With this idea in my mind 

I got a member of the club to take the 

artist and myself under his wing and convoy 

us to the meeting. Oa entering the door of one 
of, the small parlors ot the hall we were received 
with a burst of applause befitting representa- 

tives of art and literature combined in a 

journal like SaturDAY NIG@Hrt. 

When I got the snow brushed off my long and 
delicately curling eyelashes and could take a 
survey of the 
meeting. I con- 
fess I was rather 
surprised at the 
smallness of the 
crowd, which 
numbered about 
forty-five. Was 
this handful the 
Young Men‘s 
Conservative 
Club of a great 
city? When I 
used to harangue 
the natives out 

x in the school 

“y|\ house of section 
} number five, on 

the twelfth con- 

cession of Mul- 
lein township, we considered the meeting 
pretty slow if we hadn’t a more crowded audi- 
ence than I saw at the Conservative Club on 

Monday night. One of the young men 

remarked, in his effort, that this club was 

looked up to as a leader by the clubs in smaller 
towns. That is true, but I very much doubt if 

some of those smaller towns do not make a 

stronger muster on club nights than we do 

here, as I was told that the attendance Monday 
evening was rather above the average. It is 

strange that in this big place, with its 175,000 

inhabitants—most of them Conservatives, rep- 

resented by Tory members in both legislatures 

—with the minority freak as an exception— 

there should be such a manifest lack of interest 

among the young members of the party. 





THB PRESIDENT. 





THE P&2eMiFR. 


| smiling behind 











The members present were a handsome lot of 
fellows—dare I say more—with intellectual- 
looking heads and rhetorical tendencies, and 
the president, Mr. 
J. A. Worrell, sat 


the table at the 
head of the room. 
The members sat 

in chairs ranged 
down the sides of \, 
the chamber in ] 
parliament fash- 
ion, and filled the 
room with an air 
of statesmanship 
quite overpower- 
ing. 

While the regu- 
lar business of LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. 
the club was being transacted, the artist had 
whittled his pencil, got out his little blue- 
covered book, focussed his gleaming eye on the 
president's purely Grecian nose, and with a 
few sweeping strokes ‘‘had him.” The pro- 
ceedings took the form of a parliament. The 
house was opened without prayer or the roar 
of cannon, etc., etc., and Governor-General 
Worrell read the speech from the throne, un- 
aided by a cocked hat. 

The adoption of the address was moved by 
the member for Muskoka, Mr. Body, and 
seconded by the member for Stratford, Mr. 
Dewdney. The leader of the Opposition, Mr. 
J. C. Hopkins of the Imperial Bank, then tore 
the Government’s policy all to pieces in the 
most orthodox fashion. What was good in it 
he claimed, with an almost legal tendency to 
claim everything in sight, had been stolen 
from him and his colleagues. This gentleman 
is slim, but impressive, with a fair mustache 
and a high forehead. When the artist was 
crystallizing bis features, I noticed him cast a 
half defiant glance out of the corner of his eye 
as much as to say ‘‘Get on to that smile, will 
you?” 

The premier, Mr. P. H. Bartlett, next spoke, 
“and scorn was in his eye” as you may 
perceive. He was as fluent as an auctioneer, 
and his speech had the 
confident ring of the 
man who is in power 
and expects to stay 
there. Every point 
was nailed with a 
hammer-like slap of 
the hands, and begun 
by an appeal to ‘** Mr. 
Speaker.” I told the 
artist to take the face 
of Mr. W. D. Mac- 
Pherson, when he ad- 
dressed the house. 
¥ There was something 

Sir John-like about it, 

which se med to me 
to be prophetic, especially when be spoke in 
such a skilful and diplomatic style, leading one 
to suspect his facts and hunt for the mental 
reservation. 

After listening to the bland, persuasive tones 
of Mr. Albert Edward Grier, I took my depar- 
ture, regretting only that I had not been able 
to turn the artist loose on Mr. W. J. Nelson, 
a prominent figure in this club, but who was 
absent from the meeting on the evening of our 
visit—he could not have known that we were 
coming. VAN. 








W. D. MACPHERSON 
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Art and Artists. 





Mr. Hamilton MacCarthy and some other 
gentlemen interested in art have conceived the 
*igea that it would be to the advantage of the 
artists of Toronto to establish an. artists’ corps 
of volunteers similar in character to the artists: 
corps in London, England. On Friday evening 
of last week, Mr. MacCarthy unfolded the 
scheme to the Art Students’ League. . He pro- 
poses to include not only followers of the 
graphic arts, but all those connected in any 
way with the fine arts, such as musicians, 
literary men, etc. Speeches were made in 
favor of the scheme by Mr. J. W.’ Bengough, 
Mr. J. W. L. Forster and Mr. J. S. Murray. 


At the monthly business meeting of the Art 
Students’ League, a discussion took place on 
Mr. MacCarthy's idea. A _ resolution was 
passed to the effect that the league considered 
it beyond its power as a body to support or con- 
demn the idea, and that it could not prejudice 
the choice of its individual members in the 
matter. Recitations and readings were given 
by Mesers. Jones, Gibson and Thompson. 














Curling Match at Montreal in 1855. 


An Interview with Boulanger. 





A correspondent of an English paper says: 
This morning I set out to cross the Champs 
Elysees on the chance of finding General 
Boulanger at home. A number of other people, 
bent on the same errand, were converging to- 
wards the Rue Dumont d'Urville. There was 
not much fear of his being from home. He 
hardly ever goes out now. One side of the road 
was lined with carriages for some hundred 
yards before I reached No. 11. More carriages, 
with the horses’ heads towards you this time, 
extended for some hundred yards beyond. A 
stream of foot-passengers, singly or in groups, 
splashes its way along the slippery pavement. 
A ring at the electric bell, the door flies open 
the same moment, and we hurry into shelter. 
No one is refused admission. The order to 
that effect is imperative and admits of no 
exception. 

‘Ts monsieur le general at home?” 

‘Certainly, sir. Please walk in.” 

‘Can I see him?” 

‘*Ah!—perhaps—if monsieur would not mind 


waiting. Possibly monsieur has an appoint- | 


ment?” 

‘‘No. The general knows me, and I represent 
a journal.” 

‘*T will see that he gets your card. 
walk upstairs.” 

Everyone is treated with equal civility. 
Some of the humbler citizens, for sheepishness, 
refuse to go into the antechamber on the floor 
above, and stand huddled against the panels of 
the hall, fumbling their dripping hats. It was 
as well they did, for we were crowded enough 
upstairs. The general’s rule during this cam- 
paign is to make no distinction of persons; 
even old acquaintances must submit. I could 
see that my turn for an interview was a long 
way off—two hours off, it proved to be—so I 
composed myself on a comfortable settee, and 
took stock of things, as a means of kiilinz 
time. Who are the besiegers? All sorts and 
conditions of men. They wore tall hats and 
round hats and ‘‘casquettes” and ‘ kepis,” 
which covered the thinking part of Parisians, 
provincials, workmen and soidiers respectively. 
There was also a perceptible sprinkling of bon- 
nets, from which you will rightly argue that 
ladies figure among the general's admirers. I 
observed several young ladies, and others not 
quite so young, married ladies, and ladies un- 
married, or at any rate single for the afternoon. 
The company was mostly silent, each unit 
reflecting perhaps on what sort of a little 
speech he or she should make by and by. One 
after one they rose at the summons of a Tu 
nisian darkie, a chocolate-colored imp in but- 
tons, and followed him upstairs. But others 
quickly filled their places. Suddenly, a babel 
of voices and a deputation of some twenty 
bourgeois descend the stairs, talking to one 
another in animated tones, and bright all over 
with smiles. It is like when the gates of a 
factory unbar of a Saturday morning, and the 
workpecple throng out with their week’s wages 
jingling in their pockets. Against the window 
stands out conspicuously a tall and gaudy cage, 
probably the gift of some admirer, as it sports 
a top-knot of twisted ribbon, half cream and 
half carnation—the pink being the general's 
favorite flower. This beautiful prison is 
brightly painted and lavishly gilt. The pris- 
oners are two. little love birds, For the mo. 
ment they are perched at opposite sides of the 
cage with their backs to one another: we all 
hope it is only for the moment. “The room is 
handsomely furnished. Squares of tapestry 
adorn the walls, backed against red velvet. A 
green drugget protects the carpet. On the 


Please 





chimney-piece two vases hold superb bouquets 
of dark carnations, freshly cut. Two side 
tables groan beneath heaps of illustrated jour- 
nals, including Graphics, Figaros and Illus- 
trated London News, and Plon’s latest albums 
of sketches and caricatures, some of them rep- 
resenting the brav' gen'ral himself, 

At last! Numbers have gone away tired out. 
But my patience is rewarded. The imp’s 
brassy and brazen face appears, and his cocoa- 
colored finger beckons. (The little monster is 
only thirteen, and as imperturbable as a 
statue.) I mount to the general's cabinet—a 
large, dimly-lit, thick carpeted, oblong room, 
The general advances and shakes hands. 

‘* Will you give me a few statistics?” 

‘* With pleasure. I grant interviews person- 
ally to about 280 persons a day. This morning 
alone I spoke to 142. That is without counting 
the delegations which set foot in this room. 
They number from 800 to 1,009 persons a day. I 
see them in groups of about fifty at a time.” 

‘*But, general, that leaves you no time for 
outdoor exercise.” 

“‘T don’t stir from here; I do without eating 
and without sleeping. I haven’t even a 
moment to look at what the papers say of me.” 

Any one could see there was small exaggera- 
tion in this. His frame stooped, for all his 
efforts to keep erect, his voice was husky and 
tired. He had the jaded yet excited look you 
might expect to see in the face ofa future senior 
wrangler in the middle of his tripos. It must 
be said that the general works like a horse. In 
England his pluck would carry the day, if the 
sporting feeling were the prominent one in 
politics. 


-_—— 


Curling Match at Montreal. 


In striking contrast with the city of Mont- 
real of the present day, and the gay scenes 
which it witnesses this week, is our picture of 
a curling match on the St. Lawrence at that 
| city in the year 1855. There are many Scotch 
men in Montreal. and the ‘‘roaring game” is 
as popular now as it was then. But the Mont- 
realersdo not stopat such simple amusements 
now. Nothing short of a glittering ice palace 
and ail the pomp and circumstance of great 
street parades, by day and by night, can now 
satisfy this ambitious people. These things at- 
tract visitors from all over America, and even 
from countries more distant, and there is no 
doubt that the Montreal citizen, whether canny 
Scot or some other nationality, takes advantage 
of this great pageant to put money in his 
purse. 





| 








Wanted to Strike the Company. 

Granger—Mornin’, stranger. Hain't seed 
nothin’ uv er ole sorrel mew! down ther road 
nowhar? 

Stranger— Yes, I saw one lying by the rail- 
road track just back here where a train had 
knocked him off. 

* Wuz he dead?” 

“Yes,” 

‘*Wal, there! I'll bet anything it’s my mewl 
an’ he wus wuth a hundred dollars clean cash. 
I wouldn't a tuck a hundred for ’im.” 

‘Fine animal, I suppose.” 

‘Fine! Why, stranger, they hadn’t another 
sich er critter in this section. Come ter think 
av it, I wouldn't er let ’im go fer two hundred 
dollars.”’ 

** I suppose the railroad company will pay you 
for him.” 

** Yas, Is pose so, an’I won't accept er cent 
| less'n er hundred an’ ate dollars, an’ that’s a 
| heap ’ess'n he’s wuth. He wus er animal— 
say, I'm bunged ef thar don’t come my ole 
mewl, now !” 

“Yes. It must have been another mule that 
Isaw. Well, I'm glad you are so fortunate as 
not to lose him,” 

**Look a here, stranger, wouldn't yer. like to 
| buy that critter?” 

** Not at your price.” 

‘* What dyer think he’s wuth, then?” 

*“*T don’t know. Probably five dollars.” 

‘*He’s wuth six, but if yer want ‘im at five 
jist take ‘im erlong,” 

**No, 1 believe not.” 

** Wal, I'll jest hev ter keep 'im an’ take there 
chances o’ gettin’ ‘im killed by ther railroad, 
though the dinged fool hain't got sense enuff to 
git on ther track when a train is in a mile ov 
him. Been waiting ten year now fer him to 
get kilt, and the fust thing I know he will up 
and die a natural death and beat me outten 
two hundred dollars,” 


2 o- 





An Enthusiastic Employer. 


** Well, William,” said Mr. Hardhead to his 
new confidential clerk, ‘‘ you are now in a first- 
class position at a good a I shall expect 
you to be faithful and diligent; in fact, to 
make all my interests your own. It won’t be 
necessary, however, for you to make love to the 
type-writer. I'll attend to her myself.” 








His Intimation, 
* Judge—Did you have any suspicion that the 
prisoner was going to stab you? Witness— Yes, 
our honor. As soon as I heard he was a 
ebrew I thought he would stick me. 
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CHAPTER XL. 
HELENA RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED CALL, 


Percy Morton had but just gone when Mrs. 
Stewart, Bell and Marie reached the duchess 
villa. He returned directly to Sir Henry 
Harwood's residence, where he tound Tom 
Lawson waiting to deliver Chariie Harwood’s 
note and to a had caused the 

ng man’s sudden departure. 
Fores was greatly surprised and a little in- 
clined to be angry that Charlie should have 
been so excited, in his weak state, by the won- 
derful story which the sailor had related to 


"a yet it might be all for the best, he 
thought, for he could weil understand how 
his suspicions of the truth having been once 
arousea, it would be impossible for him to 
know a restful — until everything had 
en clearly explained. 

bee was vate anxious about him, however, 
and he resolved to follow bim to London ; so, 
securely locking up the house and generously 
remunerating the sailor for his services, he 
took a later train and reached the city only a 
couple of hours after the arrival of his friend. 

Meantime, while the wonderful developments 
of the day were being discussed in the home of 
Sir Henry Harwood and at the summer rest- 
dence of the duchess, an entirely different, 
though no less exciting, interview was occur- 
ring at Crescent Villa. : : 

After the departure of Mrs. Stewart with 
Bella aud Marié, Helena, having awakened and 
feeling greatly refreshed by her jong nap, made 
ap exquisite toilet, and then went out upon the 
veranda to await the arrival of callers, who 
seldom failed to flock to the home of the beauty 
and belle to pass a pleasant evening. 

But, for some reason, Crescent Villa seemed 
to be deserted that night. 

The sun sank to rest behind a broad expanse 
of the sea, twilight gradually deepened into 
evening, and the girl sat there alone, only her 
own thoughts for company, a feeling of gloom 
and depression settling upon her heart, and an 
angry restlessness and impatience taking pos- 
session of her. 

Present!y she heard the door-tell ring, 
and an expression of intense relief escaped her. 

Then came the sound of some one making in- 
quiries of the servant, who went to answer it, 
and soon the girl came to her, bringing a card 
and saying that a gentleman was in the parlor 
awaiting her. 

It was so dark upon the verandg that Helena 
could not read the name upon the card, and 
she curned to pass into the hall where the gas | 
was burning; but beforeshe reached the door the 
bit of pasteboard slipped from her finger and 
fell between the cracks of the piazza Noor, and 
80 was lost. 

**How provoking!” she exclaimed, with a 
frown, but the card could not be recovered, and 
she was obliged to go in to receive her visitor 


; 


humiliating, and I could not stoop to the pur 
chase of my wife. I left you that night, morti- 
fied, angry, desperate, vowing that I would 
make you pay the penalty of your heartlessness. 
But my deep love for you reasserted itself, and 
my anger soon cooled. And now, once more, in 
spite of all that has gone before, I have come to 
plead my cause. I can now again take my place 
among the most distinguished suitors that seek 

our hand. 1 cannot give et a title, it is true, 

ut I can give you a true, honest heart in place 
of it—a heart that has been faithful to you for 
long years, that has never wavered in its alle- 
giance to you, in spite of the many discourage- 
ments it has had to contend with and I can 
enable you to take any position you may choose 
in the social world. I feel that it is beneath any 
man to plead thus for the woman of his choice. 
Under other circumstances I should consider it 
an insult to her; but I love you so entirely, 
whilg at the same time I long to save you from 
committing a great wrong by deceiving others, 
that I am willing even to beg you to come to 
me simply for the comforts and elegancies which 
I can give you. Will you, Helena?” 

She arore and stood before him, white and 
cold as any statue. 

**No!” she cried, in a voice of scorn, her eyes 
blazing with passion; ‘‘do you imagine that 
you can either coax or frighten me into sub- 
mission to your demands? You never knew 
me, and you have yet to learn that that girlish 
fancy was but a passing fancy, which died almost 
as soon as it was born—as soon as it felt itself 
fettered. Let me tell you, you never dreamed 
| Low much I am capable of ; you say I am vain, 
shallow, ambitious ; you imagine that I am in- 
capable of deep and true affection ; you think I 
can be won by gold. Perhaps I might, under 
certain circumstances; you might have won in 
this game if you had possessed this wealth be- 
fore the ocean separated us ; possibly you might 
have won, even now, if the world was a blank 
to me, and there was no hope of my winning 
the love that I covet; for, let me tell you, I 
have, at last, learned what love means; let me 
tell you that I, Helena Stewarr, reared in 
luxury from my earliest infancy, would wed to- 
night—this hour even—one who is absolutely 
poor in this world’s goods; that I would give 
him myself and all I have in return for the affec- 
tion of his royal heart, and nothing else. Now 
are you answered, Chester Osborn ?” 


He turned upon her a face as colorless as her 
own ; a dull despair deadened the light in his 
eyes, the muscles of his face twitched, his broad 
chest heaved with great throbs of agonv. 

‘** And you dare to say this to me!” he said. 
in a low, hoarse voice 

‘* You have driven me to it!” she retorted, 
still more passionately ; *“‘you have driven me 
to a copfession that ] would have died before 
tmuaking to any one elae; but there was no other 
way to silence you, to free myself from your. 
persecutions.” . 

1:5 staggered back and leaned against the ! 











without knowing who he was. 

A tall, finely formed man arose to greet her | 

as she entered, whereupon she gave a startled | 
‘ threw up her hands in a gesture of | 

ery, ane , . - ae . = 

aniéty distnay: J 7 i 

* You |=you brémised me that you would not 
geeks it ayvain |” she said, passionately. : 

‘| know, but I could not keep away, Helena, 
was the sad reply. ‘I sent word by Belle that 
l should call. Did she not tell you? i 

‘Belle! Have you seen her?” asked Helena, | 
losing color. 

** Yes,” returned Mr. Osborn, for it was he. 
“I had quite a nice little chat with her this 
morning on the rocks. Your sister is more | 
tens gos of old friendships thao yourself, 
Helena,” he added, bitterly. 

“* Balle is a goose!” Helena retorted, hotly, 
as she threw herself impatiently into a chair. 
**[ suppose you had to tell her that you had 
already seen me.” 

“I told her nothing that need trouble you 
except that I would call, as she kindly invited 
me to do.” 

**She must have been surprised to meet you 
here in Brighton.” sneered the beauty, though 
she noticed, for the first time, how handsome 
he looked and how faultlessly he was attired. 

“ Why so?” he asked. 

“Brighton is a somewhat expensive place 
for impecunious clerks to frequent.” 

** True,” was the brief but quiet reply, while 
his eves rested upon her with wistful sorrow. 

** Chester Osborn, why will you not let me 
alone?” Heiena broke out, angrily. ‘‘I will 
not be hunted down like a criminal—I will not 
endure this intolerable espionage. Why will 
you not go your way and let me go mine? - 

**Simply because I cannot, Helena,” he an- 
swered, iu a voice full of pain, *‘even though I 
know you are shallow, vain and ambitious, and 
unworthy the love of a true, honest heart; 
although I know you would ruthlessly crush 
me or anyone else who stood in your path. I 
have tried to tear your image from my heart 
but I cannot. I teil you it is my fate, I sup- 
pose, to luve you even better than 1 love myself, 
and I am powerless to contend against it. 
know that I promised, wnen I last saw you, 
that [I would not trouble you again so long as 
you remained single—tbat I had made my last 
appeal to yeu. But, call it foolish weakness, | 
accuse me of a lack of strength of character if 
7 will—I could not abide by that promise— 

»y that assertiuon made in a moment of wounded 
affection and in anger. I love you so entirely 
that I feel my life uiterly wrecked without you. 
The hold you have upon me must be strong, | 
indeed, to make me humble myself thus to you 
—to make me willing to live long years with | 
you in spite of your heartlessness—to be will- 
ing to doom myself to the constant torture of 
your indifference and scorn. Helena, is there 
nothing that I can do to win you?” 

“You might have done so, vears ago, if you 
could have afforded the luxury of an extrav- | 
agant wife,” the girl responded, with mocking 
frankness. | 

A spasm of pain contracted his brow. 

‘Iam sorry you did not see Belle before I 
came,” the young man returned, as quietly as 
before, tnougn his voice trembled from the | 
keen thrust that she had given him, ‘for she | 
would have told you what I have shrunk from | 
telling. fearing that it might seem like a bribe, 
that I can now afford almost any luxury a 
reasonable man may desire,” 

At this information Helena turned upon him | 
a look of genuine astonishment, not unm*xéd | 
with interest. 

** How can that be possible?” she said. | 

| 
| 


**it will avail me nothing to explain how,” 
he returned, coldly; ‘“‘the fact remaine, how- 
ever, and I can match the Stewart millions, to- 
day, dollar for dot. , “Helena, if nothing else | 
can tempt you, will my money win you? When | 
I came into my wea th my first thought was of 
you, and I threw up everything else and came 
directly abroad, feeling so hopeful—so eager to 
find you. I fondly believed thar, in your heart, 
you still loved me. I said I would surprise 
you—I would come upon you unawares, and 
you would betray vourself in the first moment 
of meeting me. Vain hope! You know how 
you received me that day at Osterly Park, you | 
remember the excessive anger and passion | 
which you exhibited, because I, a poor man, 
should still presume to have any claim upon 
you, and which so nearly resulred fatally for | 
you. I was crushed and disheartened and 
nearly ill for several weeks; then I said I 
would try you once more, and [ came hither to | 
find you. Again you repulsed me. I longed to | 
tell you of the change in my fortunes, thinking | 

rhaps if the barrier of poverty was removed | 
Fuiene win you; but toa proud and sensitive 
man, such an alternative is, to say the least, 


IROL IT 


mantel. . 

‘You imagine yourself free, do you?” he 
whispered, his voice actually failing him under 
the strain of hisemotion. 

"Twill be free!” “© cried, with white lips. 

“You say you love a poor man! then the 


| report uf your engagement to Lord Hartwell is 


not true,” her companion said apparently un- 
mindful of her exci:ed declaration. 

“No, it is not true, Could you not believe 
me? I have told you before that Ishould never 


/ marry him.” 


“'Tnen it must be——” 

** Yes, it is Percy Morton,” Helena unblush- 
ingly confessed, before he could ccmplete his 
sentence, and meeting his glance with an air 
of detiance. 

**He is a good man,” Chester Osborn return- 
ed, iu a hollow tone; ‘**God grant bim a better 
fate than that a woman like you should 
ever become his wife. But, Helena Stewart, 
you will never marry him; I have warned you.” 

She laughed aloud, mockingly. 

** You think you can defy me,” he went on, 
gloemily, ‘but eventbough you fulfil yourown 
Ubreat, made that night in the suusmer house, 
do you imagine that he would marry you if he 
os ¢ Aud I would tell him even at the very 
altar.” 

Helena moved astep nearer to him, her white 
face as inflexible as a mask of iron. 

* If you betray me——” she began, in a low, 
desperate tone, when the door-bell rang a 
startling resonant peal. 

She stopped an instant to listen, then re- 
sumed : 

“If you betray me, Chester Osborn, I 
swear—"” 

The remainder of the sentence was uttered 
in a whisper, but it served to blanch the face 
of her listener, and make him shiver as in mor- 
tal dread. 

The next moment the servant announced 
“Mr. Sargent,’ and Helena turned to find her. 
self face to face with the detective whom her 
mother bad employed to search for the missing 
necklace, 

Mr. Osborn took his leave almost immedi- 
ately, too heart-sick and despairing to wish to 
meet a stravger, but his dejecied manner and 
white face, as he left the room, did not escape 
the keen eyes of the detective, who drew his 
own inference from his appearance. He be- 
lieved him a rejected suitor. 

**| regret to be obliged to tell you, Mr. Sar- 
gent, that mamma is out this evening.” Helena 
lemarked to the new-comer, supposing, of 
course, that the officer’s call was intended for 
Mrs. Stewart. 

**I am very glad to hear it, Miss Stewart,” he 
replied, blandly, and with the utmost self-poa- 
session. ‘It is all the better for my purpose, 
since my visit was intended exclusively for 
yourself.” 

“Indeed! To what am I indebted for such 
an honor?” Helena inquired, a slight smile of 
amusement curling her beautiful lip», her 
sentence pointed with a suspicion of scorn. 

The detective was quick to note it, and his 
nostrils dilated a trifle, though by no other 
sign did he betray that he felt the sting of her 
Sarcasm. 

** You flatter me,” he returned, as blandly as 
before gnd with a polite bow, “but I conan 
intention of conferring any ‘honor.’ I simply 
wauted to have a little private taik with you 
about that missing necklace. .:1 really feel 
interested to have it found, for Mrs. Stewart's 
sake as we)l as to establish, stil] more firmly, 
my own reputation asa skilled detective, and 
I fully intend to devote myself exclusively to 
its discovery.” 

‘* Well, really, Mr. Sargent, you have come to 
a@ very poor source for any suggestions regard- 
ing the matter,” said Helena, compovedly, 
“and I am surprised that you should have 
thought it necessary to interview me upon the 
subject. If I had had anything to offer, I 
should probably have made my communication 
before this.” 

‘Exactly; I inferred as much, therefore I 
conciuded that a little social chat might 
shar. en your ideas somewhat, and maybe you 
wovld have something to offer upon second 
thonght,” the man concludad;in hi most in- 
sinuating tone, while he sded her with a 
lovk-of unmistakable admir in, 

He'ena shot a quick, keen glauce at him, 

**T kave not, and I do not know as I care to 
discurs gpm y further at thi# late day,” 
she «aid, co vi and with a shrug of her «hapely 
shoulders. “If you, with your superiur acute- 
ness and kaowledge of your profession, have 
failed totrace the necklace, it seems worse than 
folly to a»k a novice like myself where or how 


to find it.” 


“* Butyou are a trifle premature, Miss Stew- 
art, in assuming that I have failed to trace the 
necklace,” was the affable rejoiuder, * for I have 
a trace of it!” 

Helena was all on the alert now. 

** Tg it possible?” she exclaimed, animatedly. 
“ How delizhted mamma will be! Do tell me 
who you think is the thief.” 

The detective sat back in his chair and 
regarded her for a moment with a smile of 
intense enjoyment. 

*[ have a theory—it may be all moonshine, 

ou know, but perhaps you d like toknow what 

t is, and will kindly give me your opinion of it 
afterward—and it 4 this,” the man said, his 
xlance never for an instant leaving her face. 
‘Suppose, for instance, that someone like— well, 
say your sister—had conceived a grudge against 
Miss Gay, or Miss Graham, as she. is now 
known, and was bent upon doing her an injury. 
She is remarkably pretty, you know, and 
attracts a great deal of attention and admira- 
tion; even a lord is so enamored of her that he 
turns his back upon more eligible parties, not to 
mention a certain handsome doctur and lawyer. 
Well, suppose this person is desirous of 
getting her dangerous rival out of her 
Way; suppose she discovers, by some means 
—we will not enter too minutely into derail— 
that Miss Graham possesses a piece of jewelry 
exactly like one belonging to her employer. It 
wouldn't be such a very difficult matter for this 

erson, who, of course, is supposed to be per- 
fectly familiar with the ins and outs of Crescent 
Villa, to spirit away Mrs. Stewart’s necklace, 
thus sugwesting a bold theft. Then, in the 
nature of thinys, a search must follow ; Miss 
Graham's necklace must be found, and she will 
have uo power to prove her innocence in ths 
face of such overwhelming evidence against 
her; consequently, she is arrested as acriminal, 
and it is safe to assume that she will be a dan- 
gerous rival no longer. 

“TI perceive that you catch my idea, Miss 
Stewart,” the man continued, as Helena rat 
perfectly motionless, her eyes fastened, as if in 
horrible fascinai ion, upon him, **and I will only 
say in conclusion tnact I propose to act upon 
these suppositions, and hunt for that necklace 
until I find it.” 

There was a moment of ut er silence; then 
Helena drew her fine form haughtily erect. 

* Do Iunderstan2 you to insinuate that my 
sister could be guilty of such an act as you de- 
acribe?” she demanded, with an airof indigna- 
tion that became her well. 

The detective chuckled softly. 

**Oh, no; far be it from me to accuse any one 
without absolute proof,” he said, soothingly. 
‘I merely used her to illustrate what might 
occur, you know ; for it is very evident that no 
oue who had not the freedom of the house 
could have possibly got away with that valua- 
ble piece of jewelry. I expect, however, that 
it will soon be found, I intend to give the 
thief just one week's respite, and if the stolen 
property has not been returned to its owner at 
the end of that time, I shall feel it my duty to 
clap my paw”—with a significant gesture of 
said member—‘“‘upon it. I wouldn’t like to 
make an unpleasant sensation, you know; I’m 
ovly anxious to relieve Mrs. Stewart's mind, 
and—to pocket the little reward offered for its 
recovery. You comprehend?” 

lle arose as he con:iuded, remarking that the 
evening was somewhat oppressive, and he 
would not prolong his call; then wishing 
Helena a courteous “good night,” he passed 
out, leaving ber sitting white and motionless, 
and looking asif she had been suddenly turned 


to stoné, 





CHAPTER XLI. 


MRS. STEWART'S FAKKWELL RECEPTION TO 
BRIGHTON, 


When Mrs. Stewart, with her two com- 
panions, arrived at the residence of the 
duchess, she found her seated in the drawing- 
room wi'h rer guests. 

Mrs. Earlescourt was just considering the 
subject of her return to London on the late 
train, for she expected ber hushand home from 
Edinburgh that night and did not lke to be 
away when he should arrive, 


Her grace was very loth to part with Hazel 
and yet she knew, of course, :hat her mother 
would wish her to retura to her ewn home. 
Hazel herself favored the proposal, and was 
even anxious to go, as it would not be pleasant 
for her to remain where Lord Nelson's sad face 
would continually baunt her, while she felt 
sure that he would recover himself much more 
quickly if she were out of the way. 

The duchess looked up, surprised, as Mrs. 
Stewart entered, particularly as she came in 
unannounced, and greeted no one, but walked 
directly to Mrs. Earlescourt, whom she seized 
by the hand, and then, overcome by her 
emotion, sank upon the sofa beside her, and 
gave way to nervous weeping. 

Every one, save Marie and Belle, regarded 
her with undisguised astonishment, for they 
had never before seen the stately woman of the 
world Jose her self- possession. 


They all felt that she had been far from kind 
to Hagel. and that a litile true repentance 
would do her no harm, but they had nor Jooked 
for any such manifestation of feeling as this, 

Marie, however, straightened matters some- 
what by going to her mother and saying, in her 
gentle, direct way : 

‘*Muamma, Mrs. Stewart wishes totalk to you 
about something that occurred at the time of 
the Chicago tire; she thinks that I may be her 
daughter.” 

Mrs, Earlescourt started up, a look of anxiety, 
almost of fear, on her face, 

**My dear! I am sure I could not have 
understood you aright!" she said, glancing 
from one to the other in doubt and perplexity, 

** Yes, mamma; she lost a little girl about 
my age at that time,” Marie pursued; ‘* her 
ame was May, and she is sure that Iam that 
child.” 

* Oh, Mrs. Earlescourt, how much I owe you, 
and what a poor return I have made in my 
treatment of Hazel! Child!” turning to the 
young girl, who was sitting near ber mother, 
**can you ever forgive me for my hard hearted- 
ness and lack of sympathy!” 

* Dear Mrs. Stewart, pray do not Jet it trouble 
ou any more,” said Hazel, rising, and going to 
er. ‘I do not see how you could have pre- 

vented matters taking just the course they did, 
and { do not cherish any ill-will on account of 
it. Of course I am very glad to have my in- 
nocence established, bur, truly, I am as sorry 
- I can be to have you lose your beautiful neck- 
ace. 

**You are a lovely little Christian!” cried 
Mrs. Stewart, embracing her; “ but you will 
not wonder at my self-condemnation when I 
have told you my story and you learn how much 
I owe your mother.” 

She then related to her wondering audience 
what we already know. 

* This is truly marvelous!” Mrs. Earlescourt 
said, when Mrs. Stewart was through; “ard 
it seems as if there can be no doubt about Marie 
being your child. It can be readily proven, 
bowever, for I have the clothing that she wore 
when I found her, and also a little ring which 
I took from her finger when it began to be too 
tight forit. Here it is!” 

And she drew from her watch chain a tiny 
circlet of gold, which she passed to Mrs. 
Stewart, 

**This proves it beyond the shadow of a 
doubt ; for here are the initials, ‘ F. to M.,’ and 
the date ‘1871.". Her little cousin, Fannie 
Appleton, presented the ring to her on her 
birthday,” said Mrs. Stewart, with tear-dim- ied 
eyes. ‘Oh, Mrs Earlescou:t,” she added. turn- 
ing again to her, ** you have been a mother to 
my child, and as0 much better mother than I 
am, or could have been to her, that, in view of 
what haa recen'ly occurred, I am bewildered, 
unnerved, humiliated.” 

She certainly appeared so, and every heart 
symoathized with her. | 

Mrs. Earlescourt here turned to the duchess, 
saying: 

‘If your grace will not repent of your prof- 


fered hospitality, 1 believe, atter a!]. [ shall be | fature con 


glad to accept it. There is so much that I 


would like to talk over with Mrs. Stewart, I 
thiok [ will not return to London to-night.” 

*T am delighted, my dear Emelie,” her grace 
responded, heartily. ‘I am only too glad to 
keep you as long as you will remain.” 

“Then, with vour kind permission, I will 
telegraph to my husband to join us here.” 

This proposal also was cordially seconded, 
and a message was at once sent to London 
asking Mr. Earlescourt to come to Brighton 
immediately, and to bring with him the small 
— containing the clothing which Marie 

ad worn on the night of her rescue from the 
Chicago fire. 

The remainder of the day and evening was 
spent. by Mrs, Earlescourt and Mrs, Stewart in 
talking over the eventful past in the most 
friendiy manner, while the three young ladies, 
-Hazel, Marie and Belle, gave themselves up to 
the enjoyment of being once more together, 
and spent the happy hours iu planning for the 
future, when they should all meet again in 
London. 

Belle was in an almost ecstatic atate to have 
Hazel cleared of every foul suspicion, and this, 
added to the fact that Marie Earlescourt, whom 
she always revered and looked upon as above 
most mortals, was ‘‘her very own sister.” was 
almost too much of joy for one heart to 
contain. 

‘Mrs, Stewart,” Mrs. Earlescourt remarked, 
gravely, when that lady at last arose to return to 
Crescent Villa, ‘I fear you will think that I am 
very se:fish, but I do not feel as if I could ever 
pirt with Marie, People would naturally think 
that the tie of bl should be regarded the 
strongest, and so it should, under ordinary 
circumstances ; but I cannot recognize it in 
this instance,” and the beautiful woman bent a 
look of infinite tenderness upon the adopted 
daughter. 

“Ido not feel that it would be right to ask 
you to give her up,” Mrs. S ewart responded, 
tearfully. ‘*Of course you are far more to her 
than I could ever hope to be, and it would be 
cruel to both of you to seek to separate you, 
and yet my heart yearns for my own.” 

“*T know it must,” said Mrs, Earlescourt, 
sadly. ‘I can realize that now, as I never ex- 

wcted to, in tinding my own darling; but 

arie, herself, shall decide the question,” she 
concluded. with a fond smile upon the happy 
group at the other end of the room. 

But Marie shrank from deciding the matter, 
clinging with a loving, pleading grasp to her 
mother when it was proposed to her. She 
wanted to do what was rignr, she said, but her 
heart turned toward the home that had always 
been hers in preference to going among com- 

+ parative strangers, 

Mr Earlescuurt, however, settled it when he 
arrived. 

‘** Of course they could not give up Marie after 
all these years,” he said. ‘*She should be free 
to zo back and forth and spend as much time 
as she chose with Mrs. Stewart, but her home 
must still be with them. Mrs. Stewart already 
had two daughters, and it would only make 
things even if they kept Marie.” 

The Earlescourts remained the guests of the 
duchess for several days, while Hazel and Marie 
were invited to spend a portion of the time with 
Mis Stewart. 

When Helena was informed of the discovery 
regarding Marie, she received the news in an 
almost apathetic manner, betraying no affec- 
tion for her, no joy that the lost one had been 
restored to them. 

Toward Hazel see manifested an almost open 
hostility, and would join in none of the pleas- 
ures which Mra. Stewart plinned for the 
entertainment of the young people. 

She remained at home by heirelf, shut up in 
her own room most of the time, behavicr whicn 
made her mother very indignant ; but neither 
arguments nor the exercise of her authority 
had any influence upon her; and she flually was 
forced to leave her to her own devices. 

She could not seem to do enough to atone to 
Hazel for the coldness and lack of sympathy 
which she had exhibited at the time of her 
trouble, and she conceived a fondness for the 
zirl, during this visit, which she would not 
have believed possible six weeks previous. 


(To be Continued.) 





The Raffle of Callaghan’s Pig 


Tim Callaghan, faith, was the broth cf a boy, 

Aw sweet as you'd find in the town of Fermoy, 

No Englishman born, faith, was i er his aqual, 

It’s the truth that I'm spaking you’il find io the saquel. 





There wasn’t a man but had liking for Tim. 
Barrin’ polis and bailiffs and varmwin like thim. 
He was up to all sport if you tipped him a wink, 
And the principal part of his victuals was dhrink. 


As long as the world would revolve on ite avis, 

He would univer pay rint and he'd aiver pay texes; 
But ois jriends, male an‘ female, had many re. rete, 
For 1 ot Jess than three halves of his money was debts, 


And his creditors thev were a perfect disgrace, 

They vere hunting poor Tim, fa th all over the place. 
There was only one way left th ir vi-ion to baffle, 
That's to set up the family pig for o raffle. 


Now, tie family pig was a wondher, they swear, 
He had beauty and gapius and hunger and hair; 
And he kept bimeelf thin, and he wasn't mixtaken 
For, I'd have ) ou to know, he despised to be bacon. 


And, of roorse, now, it wint to Tim Cal'aghan’s heart, 
From hie oid thrusty frind and compa: ion to part ; 
But the pig and he thought it was all for the best— 
Get the money all right and take chance for the rest. 


When the news it went out, faith. the boys they got wicked, 
And they all of them rushes off bag oo a ticket. 

Aud Mayrath sould his watch an Ned Murpt y his wig, 

To buy th sms: Ives « hances for Callaghan’s pig. 


Thin the peelers, the so’diers, the clerk of the Crown, 
They were ail buyi: g tickets all over th- town, 
And the best shorthand writer, beyorra, 'twould baffle 
To write down the cursin’ at Callaghan’s raffle. 


But the anger and passion it flashed from our e) es 
When a sassenach 8: rgeant had taken the prize. 

Whin Tim he shouts, ** sergeant, you think yourself biy, 
You have captured the prize, go and capture the pig.” 


Thin the pig he walke out, ard the bystanders trace 
There's a dignified look of despair in bi» fsce. 

For the ring in its snout it was iifted on high, 

And revenge on the Saxon shone out of bis eye. 


Thin he just made one rush, with a blow of his snout 

That sassenach Sergeant he sint righ: about. 

Thin he leveled three privates and ripped up theie clothes, 

And their bayonets wiot straight through the Oorporal’s 
nose. 


Then the soldiers they gathered and formed hollow equare, 
And broke into sections and charged here and there ; 
Whin they'd fired all their canister, powder and } rape, 
The, found that the pig, faith, had made his escape. 


Though they searched all the country right down to the say, 
The pis they have not seen agin since that day. 
a tm got the money, it need not be stated ; 
e knew pretty well where the pig emigrated. 


They may ta'k of the min who are Englard defyin’, 
Ot Dilicn, O'Connor and dauntiess O'brien, 

But the honor of England no more can be big; 

It 19 slain by the snout of Tim Callaghan’s pig. 





Mr Gladstone’s Message to Mr. Edison. 


Mr. Edison has received from Colonel Gou- 
raud phonograma from teveral Englirh celebri- 
ties, including the Duke of Cambridge, Mr. 
Gladstone, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, the Postmaster-General and the Lord 
Mayor of London. Mr. Gladstone addressed 
Mr. Edison through the instrument as follows: 

* Dear Mr. Edivon,—I am profoundly indebted 
to you for, not the entertainment only, but the 
instruction and the marvels of one of the most 
remarkable evenings which it has been my 
privilege toenjoy. The request that you have 
done me the honor to make—to receive the 
record of my voire—ia one that 1 cheerful! 
comply with so far as lies in my power, ihanale 
I lament to say that the voice which I transmit 
to you is only the reljc of an orzan, the em loy- 
ment of which has been overstrained. Yet I 
offer to you as much as I possess, and so much 
as old age has left me, with the utmost satia- 
faction as ‘being at least a teatimony to the 
instruction ani delight that I have received 
from your marvellous invention. As to the 
sequences, it is impossible to an- 
ticipate them. All I see is that wonaers upon 


wonders oispening before us, Your. great: 
country is leading the way in the important 
work of invention. Heartily do we wish it 
well ; and to you, as one of its greatest celebri- 
ties, alow-me to offer my hearty yood wishes- 
and earnest prayefs that you may live long to 
witness its triumphs in all that appertains to- 
the well-being of mankind. 
“WiLtiaM Ewart GLapsToneg.” 





Mr. Whistler at Home. 


Mr. Whistler's house centains, says Mr.. 
Sheridan Ford in a “pen and ink” sketch in. 
Galignani, four flats, all with studios at- 
tached. Mr. Whistler's is two flights up, being: 
in the third from the ground. It comprises a 
spacious studio, dinirg room, and bedroom and 
ante-chamber, with kitchen and servants’ room 
above. The whole interior is flooded with a 
wealth of golden color, two tints of pale yellow 
which blend harmoniously together, and in con- 
junction with the yellow hangings create the 
effect of summer sunshine. Against this back- 
ground, blue and whire china, ferns, and quaint 
old mahogany rest so perfectly that at a glance 
one feels what a marvellous master of color- 
planned the whole, 

Mr. Whistler can be of any age. Atall times 
he has the vivacity and snap of twenty tive, 
He is athe on the qui vive, buoyant, alert, 
and brimful of an eagerenergy. Noman living 
ever had a greater flow of animal spirits. In 
height he is about five feet five inches, and 
sparingly built. A square chin and still 
squarer forehead are crowned with a n.ass of" 
dark hair, touched with gray, slightly curled,. 
and with one white lock carefully brushed back. 
in an erect position straight over the centre, 
A pair of shaggy eyebrows beetle over penetrat- 
ing, deep-set eyes of grey, that throw every- 
thing else, even the straight, finely modelled 
nose, into the backeround. One quick turn of 
them comple'esa sentence. Another flash lays. 
bare the heart of a joke without the need of 
words. Mr. Whistler’s laugh is as celebrated 
as his white lock. 

There is a wealthy dilettante in London 
whose eccentricities and vagaries of taste have: 
often made Mayfair marvel. His immense 
wealth, however, causes him to be feared, and, 
to his face at least, respected. And besides, he 
gives good dinners. The dilettante in question 
had long expected a visit from Mr. Whist- 
ler, but ail efforts to beguile the genial wit to 
his house had proved unavailing. Finally a 
mutual acquaintance interceded, aud a day and 
hour were tixed for the gifted painter to pass. 
judgment on the collection. He kept the ap- 
pointwent, and the accumulated treasures 
brought together with a lavish band were 
passed in review before him for critical censure 
or approval. Not a word escaped him as the 
show progressed save a solemn ** H'm, h’m,” 
that might be taken to mean anything or noth- 
ing. His mobile face did not lighten with 
either smile or frown. The dilettante was. 
non plussed, For the first time in its history; 
his collection had failed to elicit enthusia+m,,. 
either assumed or real. When the last object. 
of the last room was reached, and there was no 
more to see, Mr. Whistler gazed at his’ host 
with a look of compass.onate censure, and exe 
claimed gravely, and without a smile or 
twinkle of the eye: ‘‘My dear sir, there's 
really no excuse for it—no excuse for it at all."” 
Bulting for the door, he secured his hat and 
cane, his resonant *‘ Hah! hah! ' ringing in the: 
ears of the dumbfounded dilettante as he- 
ha tened away. The joke leaked out, as. 
Whistler's jokes always do, the indiecreet. 
victim having related it to a friend, with the 
cowment that “the couldn't understand Mr. 
Whi-tler at all, and that he was really a most. 
incomprehensible person.” 

Mr. Whistler's connection with, and presi- 
deucy of, the Royal Soclety of British Arti-ts 
kept the art world of London agog as long as 
the society lasted. It had been unable ta 
secure the sanction of royalty till he took hold 
ofit. Yearsagothe genial Thackeray satirized 
itas ‘‘asafe and secluded spot to make an as- 
signation with a mistress or to secure absolute: 
freedom from interruption if solitude was-de- 
sirable.” As it wae in Thackeray's time, so it. 
was down to Mr. Whistler's accession. Under 
his direction it sprang at once into prominence, 

Whistler's quickness of repartee was well 
illustrated on the occasion of the first visit of 
the Prince of Wales to the society's private 
view. His Royal Highness went only because: 
he had received the invitation from the witty 
president, who was on hand to welcome him at 
the entrance. ‘I'm sure,” said the Prince, as. 
he paused a moment at the threshold to glance: 
around, “I never heard of this society, Mr. 
Whistler, till you brought it to my notice. 
What is its history?” ‘It has none, your high- 
ness,” was the quiet rejoinder, ‘lis history 
dates from to-day.” 











On Club Houses. 


I devoutly hope the outcome of Edwin Booth's 
club house will be the abandonment of the club 
house project of the Actors’ Fund. 

Club houses make things pleasant for the 
etrapger within our gates, afford a deal of sat- 
isfac’ion to men who like to loaf, but they ac- 
complish no earthly good, They do not make: 
this world one jot better by their existence. 

They are the toes of domestic happiness, the 
birtholace of scandals and wrangles, the toster- 
ing it fluence of all bad habits. 

Now, anyone who knows me knows J have not 
got a thread of old womanitm in my fabric. I'll 
never be fuund on a committte to make men go 
home at ten o'clock. I'm not hoWling for wo- 
man's rights, nor making a fuss over man's in- 
iquity. But I do enter a protest against using 
great sums of meney to rear houses that will 
never conduce to the benefit of anyone. 

While a man’s in Jove with his wife he stays. 
at home. Her reign is over when his clubcomes 


on. 

Within the walls of his club-housre he hears 
domestic life aneered at. The nan who goes. 
**home” is chaffed. He bears more tittle-tat- 
tle in an hour than he would in a whole ses- 
sion of quilting parties—young girls’ reputa- 
tions smi-ched. attractive matrons doubted ; he 
lives in an atmoszhere as thick with light o” 
love suggestiveness as with’tobacco smoke, 

All the nasty stories are couked over on a 
club fire, and many a sad and broken heart can 
trace the little cloud that finally burst into a 
tempest to the airy cigar that floated in per- 
fumed rings about the club-room, 

Remember a)] the rotten o'd quarrels bred in 
the precincts of the clubs, After all ia said end 
done, when the curtain Jalls on the Jast act of 
life’a drama, pot an actor, if he or she-told the 
truth, but ff called to speak a tag would eay 
the sum of oan? happiness lies in just two 
words—Home and Family, and to both ef there 
the club is deadliest enemy.—T7he Giddy, 
Gusher in New York Mirror. 





Missed The Theology 


pg eahello—-have you read ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” 
an 
Nan—Oh, yer, indeed, 

** And how did you like itf’ 

**Oh it's inst aplendid.” 

**Inn't it, though f’ 

** Wasn't Elsmere lovely?” 

** Wasn't he though?’ 

‘What an awful flirt Rose was |” 

“* Dreadful |” 

** What did you think of Robert’s wife?’ 

“*Oh, she was a regular prude, wasn't she?” 

**Of course. But what did you think of the 
theology of the book?” 

** The theology? Good heavens, I didn't know 
there was any init! I guess I skip that.” 

**Did yout Why, so did I. Anyhow I can 
say I've read the book.” 

* So can I.” 


The Latest Authority. 
Mushand — My dear, Mrs. Cleveland he 
ator wearing bustles, 
Wife {poking a amall feather bed un der her 
dress)}—Mre, Harrison hasu’t. : 
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A BAD MAN'S 


SWEETHEART. 





BY EDMUND BEB. SHEPPARD, 
Author of “The Farmin’ Editor’s Sketches,” “‘ Dolly,” ‘‘ Widower Jones,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


ALMOST PERSUADED, 


In the few days that followed Lully was al- 
mst haact-brokea. ‘Ine impossibility of tind- 
fag oac ths trasnof woat Killi-k had said left 
him waitecing ia che dack and magaitied his 
fea’s. Killick, to», was continually ia a vicious 
tempse, aol nsavee seemed sv thoroughly vil- 
Jaiud13 Osfors, Hs was buried ia his office all 
day, ac:sssible to no one, and when he came 
ous wesflasnodjand walked asif thoroughly ex- 
haustel. Tasse sigas ratier encouraget Tully 
to oslisve that his partner was treading on 
diigiscoas geouad ani felt that a voleano was 
likeiy co Oucss furch ben-zach his feet; but he 
thoi¢ic ia vata foc the immediate reasoa of his 
paccaec's agitated ugliness, 

Aftse making many ineffactual efforts to be- 
cons possessed of tne faccs, ant cearful lest the 
delay mignt bring the deoonemant before he 
hal mele his coufessioa to Bil Browniag, be 
resosivel-to scate the case Gt» hor as far as he 
kosw ic antl thas prote:c himself from later 
develvpmsats, but with this determination 
to cell mec all, azsin cama the sickening 


a 


few chat she woull despise him for his 
weakness and neglect, bic Stephen Tully 
hal as last achievel a victory over him- 
eaifarilhis fordasss foc dalay ; he was in fizht- 
ing himor, aad dster.nined to face his mistakes 
anil mistoccanes, whatever they might be, coa- 
soling ni avwlf with the thought of Dall’s love 
ani nis faith that it would noc falcer. He had 
weitcea hec a note partiatly explaining his dif- 
fisulc psicioa ant confessing mush of his per- 
soual gilt in the matter, bus ne could not sead 
it; hea miss a dpaal co her personally; he coald 
no; teust his cave to a few cold lines which 
mizis bs facal to his future. 

Wasa he callet in ths evening the maid 
asheesd him iaso the rsc:ption roo n, and con- 
viaced by tna silver dotlar he left in her hand 
thas his missioa was important, harried up- 
stairs ani cold Miss Browainz Cait Mr, Tally 
qwishsal ts see her, ** paccicalar and alone.” 

Dsil was aot lacking in courazs and the spirit 
of alvensuce, buctne prospect of this interview 
frigitenad hor. 

* Waic 4m >n2ot, Sarah,” said sha. nervously. 
**{ waas this n954 sent over to Miss Bee Me- 
Kinlsy atoncs, Sand Janss over with it.” 

“Jamss is hous, mim!" answered Sarah. 
“*D ivia’ Che missus, mu ul” 

“fhnsa taks it yourself, and tell cook to 
answee the door if aayone rings.” 

* Cook is h'ous too, mim!” 

“Tate ths ooce anyway. [ll answer the bell 
myself if aayoaue comss. Hurry!” 

“Yoo, mam, [li dy, I will indeed, mum!” 
cried Sirah, assuriagly, but the memory of 
Tully's dutlac anita cya; with a friend on the 
street made her adseacs mach longer than Dell 
expscted, . 

Sis tingsrel in her room as long as 
she darei, patting a few duishing touches 


her toilet, and nsver did mirror reflect a fairer 
faca or pretcior dress tnan did hers. S.1e wore 
a soft clinging sil<, dark in color, aad semi- 
transpareuc in ctextuce, which revesled her 
waite cheoat and shapely arms an’ gracefal 
figure, wails retainiug to her the half uun-like 
José which male her sesm so inaccessibls to 
Scepien Cally, wheo at last she stood before 
chim aud exisnisd 4 whites, sleader hand which 
gave n> respouse Co his eager pcessure. 

**[ nave vue pealiminary request t» make to- 
night, Miss Beowaing,” said Lully gravely, as 
he stuod osside her cnair ia the bright drawing 
room. “Chat you will listen to something 
adous mysasif without trinking me eicher a fool 
or aa egocist toc insisting on Celling it. What 
I cams to $sy coucerns yuu so vitally that I 
dare noc tell you atoace. Will you be patient 
waile [ make some excuses,” 

**Corcainty,” laughed Dall, anxious to make 
the expiauatory portion of the interview last 
until Bse acrived, “*Guinto them as fully as | 
you tiks; [kuow they will be lengthy if you | 
incend co cover all your misdemeauors, but [ 
hops you won't treat me asa father confessor, 
and teil ms what I shoulda t hear.” 

“You needoa’t fear, Miss Browning,” an- ; 
swered Tuily, drawing a chair near her, “I 
shall take n» advantage of your indulzence. 
Youu aud [ have been sepacated by my indirect- 
ness—uo, that is not the word—my fully, my 
wroug-doing, my vain aud stupid endeavor to 
couczal my real sel¢ from you, l—[ dont know 
how to phraseit,and hardly dare speak of icasa 
Separation lest vou may rebel aud say we were 
never in such a :elation tuat ‘separation’ be- 
comes a justidable term or oue at all applicable | 
to the case in point, but | must trust to your | 

romise to heac me uatil you understand. I 

elieve, Miss Browning, you would have been 
ckiader to me if yeu had known the troubles 
ud temptatious through which | was pas 
sing, buc I cannot conplain for I didn't 
understaud myself. Now, when { am face | 
te face with ruin, I begin to comprehend | 
the amazing fully of my life and wonder 
that [ have a friend or dare hope for 
forgiveness. At any rate the end has come, 
and what [ am forced to tell you to night, if 
you are good enough to listen, while it may 
derive me from you forever, will be at least | 
some defence against the evil yon will think 
and have thoughe of me, and I will feel happier 
that [ have been abie to tell you how much 
more of « fool than a villain I am.” 

* Reaily, Mr. Tully, do you think this neces- | 
sary ur advautageous? Let me play an accom. | 
pauniment while you sing’some of your peni- | 
tentiat nhymas. 1 think it would answer the | 
/parpose equaily well aud save time and—and un- | 
pleasant reminiscences.” Dell was thoroughly 
a by lully’s despondent seriousness | 
aad determined to escape the ordeal if possible, | 
but when se lefc ber chair to go to the piano | 
Tully stopped her, 

“Miss browning, for Heaven's sake do not 
‘sneer. { was never more serious—desparingly | 
serious—in my life. and I implore you to be | 
seated and listen.” | 

“If you insist, Mr. Tully, I must yield, but I | 
really can't see “7 I should be chosen to hear | 
your cuufession, It seems painful for you to 
speak, and [ would much prefer not to list n. 
‘Why not let everything atone and bury your 
past if you are not proud of it?” 

“My past—at least tnat portion of it which 
concerus you—is lke Banquo’s ghost, it will not | 
down, Lwwould to God, Miss Browning, | could 
bury my past and begm anew. .P.ease sit down | 
and heac me, aud thea you avill aoderstand,.” 

Delt sank wearily into a deep, easy chair and | 
‘bade him bewin. | 

As he again drew his chair nearer to her, she 
could see a burning Hush.on his cheeks, buc his 
‘lips were tigntly closed, and ia his eyes there 
-@ivame1 the light of a resolve she had never 
‘seen Chere before. His refussl to be restrained, 
and the spicic of the man, as it flashed downon 
her, brought bask the old fesling of liking, and 











6h | i ib! d | 
® recalled with a lictie inaudible sod the days | Talend eat mes heed oud alee anveneed a 


when, in spite of many rebuffs, he hat per- 
siste t ia beiug so kind aud actentive to her. 
“You expect to be bored. You won't be; 


much if waat | have to tell interests you, and | 4" 


if I leave it until the last, ic will be to retain 
you a4 an unprejudiced judge and—” after a 
Paiaful pau he continued, “because I am 
asha ned—frightened to begin where I should. 
Oh, Miss Browning, believe me, [ am miser- 
-able—utcerly weetched and humiliated ; aud at 
this m>ment, if I were not last sustained by 
ao unalterable determination to do what is 
right, no mitrer what happens, I would burst 
into tears while I sit here aad watch the sweet 
G0 1d face which, had [ not behaved like a fool 


and a villain, might not now look so coldly on | 


my misery! Tey just a little bit to help me 

through the confusion aad bitterness of wnat [ 

mist say! 
-@n ucagement—pity, evea, that I may foish 
‘without breaking down |” 





Give me a look, now and then, of | 


Tully leaned over the broad, pillowed arm of 
Dell’s chair as he spoke, his voice trembling, 
and all the force of his stalwart manhood 
engaged in the supreme effort of enlisting her 
sympathy. 

**Go on,” she said, with a gentle uplifring of 
her gl rious eyes, “‘and may you never have a 
harsher judge than I.” 

“Thank you, thank you, a thousand times 
thank you for that one ray of your old self 
which shone from your eyes just now. I can 
begin and see mv way through by the light of 
that one kindly glance. My first trouble as you 
so often told ms in the old day4, was the 
absence of some fixed principle of right and 
wrong.” 

“T used to tell you that, but yet I hoped that 
after all you had some standard, undefined per- 
haps, but something by which you measured 
your life and tried to keep yourself right. Had 
you really nothing?” enquired Dell with awak- 
ening interest. 

‘*Yes and no,” answered Tully slowly, ‘‘I 
had a general impulse to give as much pleasure 
and as little pain as possivle, and many, many 
timas {havecongratulated myself, and criticized 
others. who had a more grbitrary rule, that I 
was doing more to make the world happy than 
they were. [ don’t believe I was ever inten- 
tionally cruel or malicious, even my follies and 
vices were tempered by a sort of determination 
to leave no one less happy than I found them, 
Right now when I feel my life te be a miserable 
and worthless thing, I can look back without 
finding either man or woman whv has been 
wrecked by me, or even started on the road to 
ruin—as far as I koow or can judge—by any 
word or act of mife, But as to adhering to any 
absolute rule of right and wrong, i never did; 
I thought such rules made for weaklings, 
incapable of judging for themselves. As for 
me I[ imagined anything and everything proper 
which could be carried through without detec- 
tion as to myself or evident injury to others, 
I never thought of consequences or how results 
must accumulate until I would be inextricably 
involved iu intrigues and devious paths, from 
which £ would be unable to find a road that I 
could travel with safety. Such a time has come 
to me at last. I can still argue that had every- 
body acted as I did, I would, perhaps, be free 
from entanglements. But others who may 
plead as [do chat no harin was in ended beset 
and threatened we, and now I a. forced to flight 
Orachoice of the strait path, though it leads 
over mouatains of trouble for myseif and those 
who have been foolish enough to trust to me for 
guidance, I still contend that had everyone 
done to me as I[ did to them I would not be 
where [ am—stay,” cried Tully, his face flush- 
ing painfully, ‘lam wrong. There flashes on 
my mind the firat cause of my worst trouble 
and it was a vielation of my own rule, a reck 
less disregard of where the course I chose might 
lead me. [can find little comfort in blaming 
others and as I try to excuse myself I can see 
that my oue hope of escape was that others 
would do right though I did wrong. This hope 
was groundless, and bad as I am | fell into the 
hands of two ruthless scoundrels, Henn the 
broker and J. J. Killick, now my partner, then 
the broker's solicitor. This was while King 
was alive, and if ever a man went through pur- 
gatory Idid. My first venture in wheat specu- 
lation was in the mad hope that I might sud- 
denly make some ey to pay up interest due 
on real estate, in which | wasconcernoed, I never 
was a hard driuker, that is to say a drunkard, 
though in the whirl of making money in land, 
I began to drink far too much and once when 
too exhilarated to have good judgment, I went 
beyond my depth and got swamped. It was 
while tryiug to 8ave myself that I borrowed a 
client's money to keep up my margin, then I 
went to Henn aod tried whear, usiug with- 
out permission King & Tuliy’s check. Do not 
turn away from me, Miss Browning, believe, 
oh! for God's sake believe that I[ dare tell you 
all this, because I have repeated and am deter 
mined to make everything right and hencefor- 
ward prove myself a man! Speak to me as 
I prostrate myself before you in my shame! 
Do not cast me out uoforgiven and heart- 
broken |” 

Tully had never realized the shame, the 
crime of tha* hour until louking in the sweet 
face before him, he saw mirrored there the 
horror his narrative excited. Uown on his 
Luees beside the chair bis face buried in his 
arms he implored her not to turn away from 
him and when at last her hand gently touched 
his head he raised his face, deeply seamed by 
the torture of humiliation and penitence, poor 
Dell could hardty restrain her tears. 

* Please, Mr. Tuilv, don’t feel so badly. I 
shall not chide you when your own conscience 
is so bitter aa accuser.” 

* Dell,” cried Tally staggering to his feet, 
his hands upon his throbving forehead, ** your 
kivdnes+ unmaus me more than your censure 
could. [could yrovel in the dust at your feet 
and stiil fear that you had not understood what 
it costs me to tell you this!” 

**Compose yourself, Mr. Tully,” sald Dell 
soothingly, as she rose from her chair. 
**Some other night you may tell me the rest; 
your agita'ion allects me very much, I can 
stand no more!” 

**Yes, you must, you must hear the rest; I 
can never nerve myself to bezin avain! Please 
do. Please, plea-e, for my sake and your own, 
hear me out. I will be calmer, and when I 
‘have done I will go—yo forever, unless you 
send for me!” 

Deli dropped back into her chair, and Tully, 
after a few hurried turns up and down the 


room, recovered enough self-possession to begin 


again: 

** By sacril'cing every dollar I had in the 
world I was able to return our client’s money 
without my toliy, my sin, my crime being dis- 
covered by anyoue except our buvokkeep-r, of 
whom you may bave heard. Miss Cora Burn- 
ham suspected what I was duing, and ina 

inch 1 had to take her into my cunfidence, 
Sut the firm's check had not been redeemed, 
my credit was gone, and I was about to ask 
John King for a losa with which to cover it, 
when Cora Burnham came unexpectedty to my 
rescue.” 

The sound of a woman’s name mixed up with 
his confession turned Dell's sympathy into 
something akin to anwer. and the eyes which 
had been soft with pitiful tears grew cold and 
distrustfal. 

**Spare me, Mr. Tully, any description of 
your tove alfairs,” said she wich sudden 

auteur. “lt would be an unwarrautable con. 
tidence and one exceedingly unpleasant for mé 
to share.” 

“It was no love affair. Miss Browning, I as- 
sure you. Miss Burnham had received favors 
from me, and she and her mother advanced me 
money enough to free me from my shameful 
predicament. In the first burst of granites. t 

Ms 
pew folly up-et me worse than the one from 
which I had just escaped. Cora Burnham 
d her mother had ened been trying to 
marry me—not fur love, but for ambition. 
They were anxious to ges into an assured 
social position, and simply chose me as 
the means of achieving it. 1 could endure 
the daughter, for she is an honest woman 
and above reproach; but the artful, schem- 
ing old mother was unutterably repugnaut 
to me. I delaved the marriage, repaid the 
money, sought by every means in my power to 
escape the hateful alliance into which I had 
rushed, but without avail. Cora was deter- 
mined [ should fulfil my contract, and every 
time [ went near the mother I had to endure 
her reproaches and upbraidings, I did not dare 
to abruptly break off the engagement for fear of 
exposure, and my life was made miserable b 
sthe nagging of those two wonien. Then Kil- 


lick, eee after King’s death, forced me | (calmly)—“‘ Kissing her. 
p with him, under threats of | dog.” 


into a partnersh 
having my gown taken from me for using a 
client’s money in speculation. He had sur- 
rounded me with every conceivable danger, and 
to gain time I — deeper into the toils, 
Cora Burnham, the day I sang at the 
Gospel rally in the Paviiton, tattnted ~ me 
with my past, and tolt me if I did 
not fulfil my promise she would publish me as 
anembezzler. I was wild with thoughts of my 
past and fearful lest I might lose you, but still 
hopeful until I looked over the hundreds: of 
faces and missed yours. Then I lost courage, 
and feeling that everything was gone plunged 
again into the Cissipation I had intended to 
forsake. Can you understand my position or 
excuse my folly? I know you hate deceit, but 
candor is but a small virtue compared with my 
vices. Yet { have hoped that when you found 
yourself able to help a lost soul like mine you 
would be merciful. Have I hoped in vain? Can 
you offer me a spark of hope, give me a word to 
show that all is not yet lost?” 

**Poor feliow,” whi-pered Dell, sadly. ‘If 
you have sinned surely you have suffered- So 
far you have been weak, but no one has been 
wronged, if, as you say, your—your book keeper 
did not really love you! our life is still 
ahead of you and can be made what you will!” 

**God bless you for that, God bless you ! 
Sinful as my lite has been I have never yet told 
a woman I loved her.. I have not desecrated 
the word or the sentiment, and if it would 
not seem like Satan protessing godliness I 
would tell you how much I adore you and 
adhor what I have done,” criea Tully, stopping 
in his excited walk before Dell and holding out 
his hands in an outburst of gratitude. ‘When 
I have completed this task, if you do not thrust 
me from you, if you do not laugh at my peni- 
tence and scorn my vows of a better life, I 
will try to prove that vou, to-night, have saved 
a man’s soul Oh, Dell! Dell!” he sobbed, 
covering his face with his hands. ‘ Never 
since my mother kissed me good night and 
touched my face with her soft hands as she 
tucked me in my crib, have I felt the power of 
a good womans love. Never until my love for 
you awoke in me the good which was so nearly 
dead did I care if there was a heaven or fear 
lest there might be a hell. But,” stammered 
he, as he pressed his handkerchief to his eyes, 
*“*T must dnish; forgive my weakness, ani do 
not suepect me of trying to win your pardon by 
shedding unmanly tears.” 

Dell was greatly moved. His flerce denun- 
ciation of himself, and despairing tears were in- 
tensified by the graceful dignity with which he 
bore himself. Stephen Tully in his passion of 
grief and repentance was still every inch a 
man; in him tears did not denote weakness or 
fear they were but signs of desperation. 

“Then when Kil ick came into the business,” 
he began, seating himself again, ‘he at 
once laid himself out to tie me hand and foot. 
His creature, Dooley, and Cora Burnham made 
ic an easy task, andin a month he had his 
hands on every scrap of my business, and 
knew the details of ic as well if not better 
than I did. You can see how, in my reckless 
mood, despairing of ever being able to assert 
my independent manhood again and convinced 
that you were lost to me forever, I did not 
watch myself nor him as I should ——” 

The sound of footsteps in the porch and the 
faint ringing of the bell in the kitchen startled 
Dell. Relief had come at last! She sprang 
from the chair, exolaining that the housemaid 
was out, and ran to open,the door. 
ona were you so long, Bee?” whispered 

ell. 

“I just got your note and ran for m 
life,” Bee replied, with a queer smile, ‘ 
hope he basn’t been hard to entertain. You 
don't look half glad that I came so soon. Oh, 
you deluded girl! I believe you are sorry I 
came at all; I can see it in your eyes.” 

**Hus-s-sh, Bee! If you had been five min- 
utes later, | should have sent for Jack to come 
down stairs.” 

Bee only laughed and gave Dell another 
quizzical smile. 

Tully was standing with his hands in his 
pockets, looking at a picture, when they en- 
tered the drawing-room; and when he saw 
who it was he took Bee's hand, and with a 
half fiown told her she was a most unwelcome 
guest, 

** Bee, I was trying to tell Miss Browning 
what I had suffered and what I will doif she 
says there is anything in me worth saving. 
You are her friend ; persuade her that in the 
language of the old revival hymn: 

** While the lamp holds out to burn 

The vilest siuner may return.” 
Good-night, Miss Browning, good-night. I 
have trespassed so much on yourtime, I hardly 
dare ask it I may come back to-morrow even- 
ing and finish what I was telling you, but des- 
peration makes one bold as well as miserable, 
and I beg of you not torefuse?” 

**Not to-:norrow night, Mr. ‘Tully, I will be 
out, but on Saturday evening if you desire,” 
auswerea Dell kindly, 

“It will only be an extra day of misery, but 
Ican stand it. Perhaps afterwards I will be 
glad that sentence was deferred. Good night, 
Bee; good night, Miss Browning,”—and after 
he was alone with Dell in the hall—‘‘tell me 
you do not despise me, that you can understand 
my temptations and will be merciful!” 

**T will try,” she answered, but her eyes said 
more, and Tully’s heart leaped within him. 
Surely the evil days were passing and he would 
yet be happy. 


Up in her dressing room Dell sobbed in Bee's 
arms for half an hour. ° 

“It is my first attempt at deceit, Bee; it 
shall be my last.” 

* Yes,” answered Bee solemnly, ‘‘I think 
your next performance will be marrying him. 
I knew how it would end, and just as long as 
you live I'll be everlastingly telling you it 
turned out just as I expected.” 

(To be Continued. ) 


—— 


Cynicisms. 





On his last lega—The kangaroo. 


A nine days’ wonder—Why the proverb-fiend 
didn’t make it ten. 


A small boy rises to remark that most dough- 
nuts come from Greece, 


Niniche—What a bore it is to be a natural 
blonde. 

Ninette—Why? 

Ninicie—Because we can’t bleach, stupid!” 

Why a ship's like a woman—co.undrums are many ; 

But this reason, pe haps, is far better than any : 

That one tt ing peculiar in ew h mother’s dau_hter-- 

She slijs off her stays when she goes in the water. 


Miss Van Kritt (playing a duet with Lord 
Incog)—Your playingis divine, my lord, Such 
a lizhtness of touch. Lord Ineog (who is a 
noted London crook)--Demmit, who's given me 
away? 

The small boy was asked at dinner by his 
mother what he best liked to eat. 

** Well, ma. I like those camel's hair ducks 
best, I think.” 


Mrs. Blifkina (time, midnight)—Horrors! 
Husband! [ hear some one burrowing through 
the wail. 

Mr. Blifkins—Well, well! It must be that 
book agent. 1 knew we'd all be in bed by 
eleven o'clock, and I to'd him to call at half-past. 


. Garter —Gay, old man, will you loan me a 
ver 

Quigley— You're always on the borrow, 

Shortly—I'd have you understand I'm no 
dead beat. 

wens He, by Jove, you're a very lively 
one 


Giddings—‘“‘ That young Smithy that got 
married the other day is a mighty nice fellow.” 
Peyton—“* Don't know. Saw him treating his 
wife ths other day as I wouldn’ttreat my dog.” 
Giddings (excitedly)-—* In it possible? And she 
so lovely. What was hedoingto herf’ Peyton 








I wouldn’t kiss my 


In sunny Arizona, 

Cowboy (visiting town)— Whisky str: t! 

Bartender (setting out the bottle)—There's 
the straight tip, sir. 

Cowboy—Tip is it you want? By gosh! I'll 


tip — 
Shovts him a and finishes the bottle 
before the coroner arrives, 


Browbeating Lawyer (to opposing witness)— 
Were you ever arrested for felony ? 
The Witness 7 Wendoue 4 





Lawyer—Aha! bat was that felony? a , all 

Witness—Arson. _ om 
anzawyer—What building was it that you set | 40 years’ record of honorable deal- 

Witness—The ice palace at Montreal. ing 


Scene—Kensington—The laird of the House 
of McKintosh has stepped from a cab, and 
given cabby a shilling for three miles. F 

Cabby—Blank, blank, blank! 

McKintosh (who thinks he has but to men- 
tion his name to knock cabby into the middle 
of next week)—Mon, dinna ye ken that [ma 
McKintosh ? 

Cabby—Are you? Well, you can be a blank, 
blank umbrella, if you like, but I want my 
eighteenpence ! 


40 years before an intelligent public 
40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


40 years of liberal and equitable 
methods 


40 years manufacturers and dealers 


SPEAK STRONGBR TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS OF OURS 


RS. Williams € Son 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE 1504 


THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS C6. 


“* Look here, young feller,” said Farmer Sil. | 
kens to the hotel clerk, ‘“‘you needn't be 
— yerself about me, I ain't sogreen as I 
ook. 

‘*I merely wish to call your attention to the 
gas burner—it turns hard, and the temptation 
to blow it out is very strong.” 

“Well yon don't want to get too fresh— 
that’s all. You don’t want to make up your 
mind that nobody on earth is smart except 
you.” And the old gentleman took his valise 
from the elevator boy, walked up six flights of 
stairs, tried to drink the fire extinguisher, and 
went to bed by the light of a match. 











In Chicago. 95 and 97 Yonge St. 
Rete. The Leading House for Fine Furniture 





THE 


LATEST DESIGNS 


IN BEST WORKMANSHIP. 
LOWEST PRICES 


Comparison Solicited---No Trouble 
to Show Goods. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS & SONS C9, 


95 and 97 Yonge St., Toronto. 


Wirt Fountain Pen 


The greatest invention of the . Writes the instant it 
— e r and never fails. e@ cheapest and best on 
the marke 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Write for circulars. 
CHAS. H. BROOKS 
Canadian Agent, 
Public Library Building, 


CHERRY MANTELS, 
MAHOGANY MANTELS, 
WALNUT MANTELS, 
OAK MANTELS. 


The Best Houses in Toronto fitted up with 


MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS 


SHOW ROOMS: 


31 Adelaide Street East, City. 


A Word to the Wise. 


Every winter and spring Inflammation of the Lungs, induced by neglected Colds 
and Coughs, causes the death of thousands who might have been saved by the timely 
use of Aver'’s Cherry Pectoral. *L was afflicted with a severe Cough, which 
deprived me of my regular sleep. After trying various remedies, without benefit, 
I procured a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and used it according to directions. I 
am happy to say that this medicine cured me. — Robert Holliway, Linn, Mo. 


wor 


Mr. A. (to young friend whom he has not 
seen for two years)—Eh—how's this, Tom? 
Congratulations, old boy ! 

Tom (reidening)—H'm! Well, the—er—fact 
is it's about three months now since my wife 

ot adivorce from the gentleman who should 

congratulated for this.—N. Y. Life. 





Toronto. 
SUITABLE FOR 
Small Rooms« Pa 


lors, Dining Rooms 
OPENED. and Offices. CLOFED. 


It may be draped to suit any style of apartment in which 
it is placed, and made an admirable auxiliary to its furni- 
ture. H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church Street. 


J. YOUNG 


LEADING UNDERTAKER 


847 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
TELEPHONE 679 


THE 





IT have used Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is the best rem- 


for several years, in cases of severe Colds | edy L know of for diseases of the Throat 
and Throat affections, and have always) and Lungs. It cured me of. incipient 
found it a speedy and effectual remedy for | Consumption, forty vears ngo.—s. TR. 
these ailments. — Samuel Bement, Prine) Lawrence, Schuylerville, N.Y. 


cipal Bartlett School, Lowell, Ma About three rears ago, as the result of a 


I eannot say too much in praise of | bad Cold, T had a Cough, for which I 
Ayer's Cherry Pectoral. Lhave used it in; could obtain no help until T commenced 


my family many years, and always with | using Aver’s Cherry Pectoral. One bottle 
perfect satisfaction, It never fails. — Mrs. | of this medicine effected a complete cure. 
hk. F. McKeen, New Gretua, N. Jd. —Jolu Tooley, Ironton, Mich. 

T have used Ayer's Cherry Pectoral in IT have used Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, 


my practice since 1853, and have always | and received great benefit from it. L cone 
found it relisble for the cure of Colds,| sider it an excellent medicine for the 
Coughs, and all Throat and Lung diseases. | diseases it is designed to cure.— Rufus A, 
— S$. Haynes, M. D., Saranac, N.Y. Tremain, Guysborough, N. IL. 


T am never without Aver's Cherry Pec-! One bottle of Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 
toral. It cures severe cases of Colds andj saved my life. It cured me of acute 
Coughs more speedily than any other rem- | Bronchitis when other remedies failed. — 
edy known. — E. Allen, Kingston, O. | George B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Trice $1; six bottles, $5. 


CUTLERY 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


KEYSTONE EGG BEATERS 
Agate Ware and Retinned Goods 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 








General House Furnishings 


HARRY A. COLLINS 


90 YONGE STREET oa 
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Telephone 344 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


FAMILY GROCERS 


WINE & SPIRIT MERCHANTS 


286 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


Fine Wines for Mecicinal Purposes 
Specialty. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


The Old and Popular Rail Route to 


MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO 


And all Principal Points in 


GANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


It is positively the only line from Toronto running the 
celebrated Pullman’s Palace Sleeping, Buffet and Parlor 


Cars, electric lighted. Speed, safety, civility. 
For fares, 

apply at the city ticket offices. 
P. J. SLATTER, City Passenger Agent, 


Corner King and Yonge streets and 20 York street, Toronto. 


Telephone Nos. 434 and 435. 


ANCHOR LINE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via Queenstown 
SS. City of Rome Sails from New York 


September 5 and October 3. 





time tables, tickets and reliable information 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 
FF. H. SEFTON! ELOCUTION 


J. W. L. FORSTER 


STUDIO—KING STREET EAST. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


a 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


Finest Cabinet Photographs $1.50 


per Dozen. 
ROBINSON & MOORE, 147 YONGE ST. 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 
and Annuities. 


How. A. Mackenzin, M.P., Pres.; Hon. A. Morris and J. L. 
Buatikig, Vice-Presidents ; Wm. McCasr, Man’g Director. 


JOHN P. MILL 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 
ialty. Special attention 
pairing 

4453 Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto. 


Watches and Wedding Rings a 
to all kinds of 
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ARTI ST | In GEandGrayon 
J. FRASER BRYCE 


107 KING STREET WEST 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE C0. 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 


’ LUNCH COUNTER 

class j respect, A specialty is the choice 
water and hs bent seats rocurable, Ali the delicacies of 
the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room 
up-stairs. Reading and smoking rooms attached. 
12 Colborne 8t., W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 


- M. McCONNELL - 
46 and 48 King Street East. ‘ 
Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 
trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 
don “ White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
of Cham) e. Over half a million imported cigars always 
in stock. Trade supplied at bottom prices. ‘ 








THE JEWELL RESTAURANT 
Jordan Street 


HARRY MORGAN . > Proprietor 
The Leading Restaurant for Toronto City Merchants. 


Game in season always on the bill of fare. 
First-class Reading and Smoking Roo..s, supplied with 
all the daily papers. 


Grand Opera Sample Room 


The choicest lines of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS. 
FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT in connection. 
D. SMALL, Proprietor. 


CONFEDERATION 


Life Association 
15 Toronto Street 





DENTIST 


to R. Sim | 
172 Yonge “—, next oor = pson 
OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 
DENTISTS 
South-East Cor. Queen and Yonge Sts. 


Daa, 
The tel hae de 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
extraction. Telephone 1476 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 
C. V. SNELGROVE 


Dental Surgeon, 97 Carlton St., Toronto 
New Process—Porcelain Fillings and Porcelain Crowns 


a specialty. 
se Telephone 3031 


Mr. HIPKINS 
DENTIST 


ROCMS, No. 1 COLLEGE AVENUE 
(Over Wood’s Drug Store, cor. Yonge street.) 











GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and | 


Londonderry, 


For Rates, Plans and all information, apply to 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


*SENTS, 62 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto’s 
BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for Safety, Elegance and Speed 


A. F. WEBSTER 
Sole Agent 56 Yonge St 


JOHN BLAND 


108 YONGE STREET 


Fine Merchant Tailoring 


CHOICE GOODS 
RIGHT PRICES 
CORRECT STYLES 


W. C. MURRAY 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINISH TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


201 


PLATTS, The Tailor, will sell Overcoats 
balance the season at cost. Don’t for- 
get 201 Yonge Street. 


P.S.— Pants a Specialty. 
PLATTS, The Tailor 
201 YONGE STREET 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
Fine Tailoring, 319 Yonge Street 


B. McBRIDE 
e BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 


Room C., 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 
Money to loan. 





EN 
| PROF. THOMAS’. 





Y.W.C.G. Building, 201 & 203 Yonge St. 
New Sacred Songs 





By VERNON REY. 


GARDEN (F PRAYER---F and G | 
| 


KING DAVID’S LAMENT---D andF_ | 


Price 50 Cents Each 


TORONTO 


EDWIN ASHDOWN) 


89 Yonge Street, and London, Eng. 





McCAUSLAND & SON'S 
SUPERIOR 


STAINED GLASS sno WALL | 
PAPER | 

72 TO 76 KING STREET WEST 
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| be of use in this respect. 
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A WIDE WINDOW .-- BY w. A. 


In these days of very wide windows the housekeeper is at a loss as to the best manner of furnishing them. The accompanying sketch may 
‘ It being understood that colors to suét certain rooms should be chosen, yet as these vindows are nearly always the most 
By FRANK SWIFT. | prominent feature in the room from which to furnish, it may be in order to offer a scheme of color for the sketch. } 
The leaded glass to be of a cornstalk design, the soft feathery tops of light yellow and pale straw tints ona ground of the palest green tint, 
| the scarf drapery of a tint best. described by calling it antique ivory with a brownish tinge trimmed with a fringe of a darker tone. 
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Miss Jessie Alexander B. E. 


TEACHER AND PUBLIC READER 


May be engaged for Society and Church Concerts, &. 





__RESIDENCE, 60 BRUNSWICK AVE. 


(LATE OF THE ROYAL 
A. S. GI Conservatoire, Leipzig, 
Germany) Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St. Baptist 
Church, Toronto, teacher of 
Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 
at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 305 Jarvis Street 


MISS LIZZIE HIGGINS 


Late of Royal Conservatorium, Leipzig, Germany 


Teacher of Piano-forte, Harmony, Counterpoint, &., at the 
Toronto College of Music, is prepared to receive pupils 
for private instruction at hcr residence, 


16 CLARENCE SQUARE 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD 
Organist All Saints’ Church, Teacher of Music. Three 
manual organ for practise. Address 239 Sherbourne etreet.. 
Telephone 1,775. . 


MR. THOMAS BAUGH 
CORNET VIRTUOSO 


O en for concert, etc. First-class music for Balls, Recep- 
tions, At Homes. 





257 Spadina Ave. 
Or care Heintzman & Co., 117 King St. West. 
Mr. HAMILTON McCARTRY, A.R.C.A., Sculptor 
Has removed to commodious premises on the ground floor 


of New Buildings on Lombard Street, immediately opposite 
Postoffice. 


Claxton’s 





(¥ Music Stores 
197 Yonge Street 


AND 


63 King Street West 
Toronto Conservatory of Music 


Hon. G. W, Allan, President 
OVER 600 PUPILS FIRST SEASON 


50 TEACHERS Virtually all departments of Music: 
, : taught from beginning to graduation, 
including piano, vocal art, or. an, violin, sight-singing, harmony,. 
etc.; alsoelocution, Certificates and Diplomas, 

Tuition, $5 and upwards term, Both class and ee 
{nstructien. Pupils may enter at any date and are onl > 
RY poaately. Board and room provided. FREE A 

ANTAG E83 E ementary harmony and violin instruction, 
lectures, concerts, recitals, etc. Calendar giving fuilinformation 
mailed on application. 

‘¢ being private schools bearing names somewhat similar, . 
it is particularly requested that all correspondence for the 
be addressed 


’ EDWARD FI ree 
A SHER, Director. 
Cor, Yonge Street and Wilton Ave, - TORONTO, 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Cariton Street Opposite the Gardens 
This is a Private School, patronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has had 
charge of the school for the past four years is a German, 
educated in his native country, and has had thirty years 
experience as a teacher of music in the United States and 
Canada. Mechanical playing of scales and exercises retards 
the intellectual part of Piano instruction, which is the foun- 
dation of a thorough and lasting education. By our method 
we overcome this difficulty without sacrificing technica? 
proficiency. Thorough work guaranteed from the lowest 
to the highest grade. Private instruction at pupil's resi- 

denceif preferred. For information address the b ncipal, 
«. FARRINGER. 


Toronto 


ollege 
of Music 


and Orchestral and 

manual Pipe Or Organ School 
and capacious Masic Hall. Students of Orchestral Instruments 
have the special advantage of practical experience in an orchestra 


Thorough instruct- 
fon in every branch 
of Music, Vocal, In- 
Strumental and The 
oretical, by except- 
ionally well qualified 
teachers. Large 3- 
an = 


of sixty performers, Vocal Students take part in a large chorus, 
gaining experience in Oratorio and classical works il courses 
throughly practical, whether for professional or amateur students. 


All Students particip:te FREE in concerts and lectures on har- 
mony, acoustics and al! other subjects necessary to a proper mu- 
sical education. TERMS:—Class or private tuition, $5 to $30. 
F. H. Torrington, Director, 12-14 Pembroke St., TORONTO 


PRIVATE £CHOOL FOR BOYS 


Ontario Academy, 47 Phebe Street 


Careful tuition and training for commercial life or the 


various professions. 


The right-hand curtain of Almandine red trimmed with reseda, gold, straw and ecru cords and balls. 
Che left-hand curtain of a reseda damasci with deep purple, gold and straw designs. 


To the right of the window a delicate wooden screen forms a base for a shirred blind of deep straw silk. Richly embroidered ecru short 


| curtains completes the window. . : 
A pedestal in rich plum color plush with an amber base, while a shell chair of shrimp and plum combined make a pretty finish to a rich 
decoration. 


Those desiring to obtain further details can do so by inquiring for Mr. JaMEs P. Murray, Curtain Department, W. A. MurRAyY & Co.'s. 


Bronze Medal 1884.—GOLD MEDALIST.—Gold Medal i885 


OSTRICH FEATHER DYER 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-maae into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 
the Late t French Styles and Colors. 

J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, near 
Wellington) Toronto. 


MISS BURKHOLDER 
Dress and Mantle Maker 





TELEPHONE All the Leading Styles 
|__%46 Beverley Street _ 
er : REMOVAL 
Dominion Stained Glass Co.|7HE MISSES PLUMMER 
77 RICHMOND STREET WEST MODISTES 


Memorial Windows and aoe description of Church and 
Domestic Art Glass, including 
Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 
and Bevelled Plate 
Also new and elegant designs in Bevelled, Engraved and 
Silvered Plate for mantles. 
Designs and estimates on application. Telephone 1470. 


JAMES PAPE 
FLORAL ARTIST 


78 Yonge Street, Toronto 


Specialities for Weddings and Eveni Parties. Funeral 
Designs on the Shortest Notice. 


Telephone 1461. Conservatori 167 Carlaw 
Av., Queen St. Hast’ 





flu 





53 Gloucester Street, late 14 Charles Street 
DRESSMAKERS’ NEW 
TAILOR SYSTEM OF 
aceae MEASURE- 
\ ENT, (late Prof. Moody’s). 
rafts direct without paper 
r patterns. J.& A.CARTER, 
‘ractical Dressmakers and 
lilliners, 372 Yonge street, 
Toronto. 
Agents wantec.§ 


~~ Charles Brown, 
Nos. 36 and 38 
: KING 8ST. WEST. 
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Carriages $1 
Telephone 123. 








The Home Savings & Loan Co.(Limited) 


OFFICE No. 72 CHURCH ST., TORONTO. 
Deposits received, small and large sums. 
highest current rates allowed. 


Hon. Frank Situ, JaMEs MagsoON, 





es ee President. Manager. 
J. W. MCADAM 
IS SELLING 
Ladies’ Engedi Kid Button Boots $1.00 
Ladies’ Silk-Wort ed Velvet Slippers 1,00 
Ladies’ French Heel Slippers 1.00 
Gent's Silk-Worked Velvet Slippers 75 
Gent's Cordovan Bals or Congress 1.75 


THE BIG 88 SHOE STORE 


Telephone 1756 88 Queen Street West 


LADIES’ DRESS SLIPPERS 


Bronze, Patent Leather 
French Kid and Imperial Kid 





RITCHIE & CO. 


me" REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 


Several mansions and handsome residence properties for 
sale. Those desiring to make a home in Toronto should 
communicate with us. Telephone 1352. 


G. A. CASE 


REAL ESTATE BROKER. 
25 Adelaide street East - Toronto 
Money to Loan. TELEPHONE 1482. 


MEDLAND & JONES 


Agenta Scottish Union, Norwich Union, Accident Insurance. 


Telephone No. 1067. Offices—Equity Chambers, cor. Vic- 
toria and Adelaide Sts., and 37 Adelaice St. East, Toronto. 


H. & C. Blatchford 


NEW, ELEGANT AND POPULAR 








Private tuition for students in the evening. Send for 


prospectus. R. W. DILLON, M.A., 


Principal. 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


Examinations, Oral or Written. 
MRS. MENDON, 236 McCaul Street 





JAS. Cox & Son 


83 Yonge Street 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 





FURNITURE 


OUR 


SOLID WALNUT BEDROOM SUITE 


$828.00 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 


BEST VALUE 


EVER OFFERED 
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In the newest and most pleasing 
lesigns. Also 


PRENCH SATIN SLIPPERS 


In Colors. 


All New & Stylish F 
4 
- 


79 King Street East, Toronto 


American Boots and Shoes 


EVENING SLIPPERS 


In all Varieties, Sizes 
and Widths now on 
hand. 






Davies Brothers. 


218 Yonge St., cor. Wilton Ave. 


For one month only we will allow 15 per . dh 
on all but above. , co 


Walnut, Mahogany OCherry, Birch, 
Flooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- 
vite, Boxwood and Mouldings. 
HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 1 











Mourning. 


THE ATRADOME, KING StREET East, TORONTO, makes mourning a specialty, and is equalled by no other establishment in the Dominion for 


the beauty of their work, the quality of materials or style of manufacture, as well as low prices and dispatch. 


Canada. 


Samples, designs, measurement guides, and representatives, if necessary, sent everywhere on application. 


Orders executed for all parts of 
The art of perfect fitting 


without a personal interview their exclusive success, 








Out of Town. 





MEAFORD, 


Mrs. Thomas Andrews of Thornbury gave an 
At Home on Thursday evening, January 31. 
Two loads drove over from here, and it is the 
opinion of those who attended that this party 
was the best one given this season. The large 
drawing-room looked really beautiful, while 
the floor was in excellent condition, linen bein 
stretched over the carpets which was meek 
easier to dance on than wax. Among the 
guests were: Mr. and Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. J. 
G. Sings, and Miss Sing, Miss Foster, Miss 
Plunkett, Miss Christie and Messrs. Chisholm, 
Cieland, Plunkett, Moore and Chambers from 
Meaford ; while from Thornbury were Mr. and 
Mrs. add Miss Crossland, Mr. and Mrs. and 
Miss Richardson, Mr. and Mrs. Cross, Miss 
Kent, Miss Young, Miss Moore, Misses Grier- 
son, Miss Smith, Miss McClung, Miss Dyre, 
and Messrs. Home, Kent, Cross, Dyre, 
Hunt, Myers, Hurlbert, Fonger, Baker, Dickin- 
son. 

Mr. and Mrs, R. D. Pollard of Omaha, Neb., 
are on a visit home, attending the funeral of 
the late Col. W. D. Pollard. 

Mr. J. B. Paul of St Catharines spent a few 
days home last week. 

The ladies of Christ Church propose giving 
an entertainment in the roller rink on St. 
Valentine’s day, February 14, at which will be 
presented and danced the Octagon for the first 
The young people of the 
town are busily engaged rehearsing it, and 
when danced it will be really pretty. 


BRANTFORD, 


Mrs. Baldwin of Toronto is visiting her sister, 
Mrs, A. L. Hardy. 


Mrs. Hardy's cards are out for an At Home | HORTICULTURAL PAVILION 


at Hardynge Lodge, on Wednesday evening, | 


February 20. 


Mrs. A. B. Bennett gave an afternoon tea on | 


Thursday, at which a number of ladies were | Thursday Evening February 14 1889 
’ y 


present. 

Miss Osborne of Hamilton was in town last 
week. On Thursday afternoon she gave a de- 
lightful five o'clock tea, and in the evening 
entertained a few young friends. 

The Misses Goold gave a very pleasant after- 
noon tea last Wednesday. 

A small party of ladies and gentlemen had a 
snowshoe tramp last Wednesday evening, 
tramping about two miles and then returning 
to Mrs. James Withers’ for supper. On Thurs- 
day evening a numerous party of ladies and 
gentlemen took a tramp across country, over 
fence and (into) ditches, and altogether had a 
delightful time, after their exertions doing 
full justice toa hot supper at a city restaurant, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Wilkes gave a driving 
pagty on Tuesday evening, which was one of the 
most enjoyable affairs of the season. The 
night, though cold, was clear and pleasant. 
After driving for a couple of hours, the party 
returned to Mrs, Wilkes’ and spent the rest of 
the evening dancing and singing. 

The Bachelor’s Ball, which is to come off on 
Friday, promises to be a great success, and the 
prptiqmen are epering no pains to make it one. 

shall give a full account of it next week. 


It Had Been The Rounds. 


Miss Clara—Is that a new ring you have on, 
Ethel? It strikes me I have seen it before. 

Miss Ethel (blushing)—Yes, Clara; young 
Mr. Paperwate presented it to me last night. 
I have accepted him. c 

Miss Clara—Oh, indeed! “I’m so glad, Ac- 
cept my best wishes. I thought that ring 
looked strangely familiar. 

An Appropriate Costume. 

Mr. S.—Shall we call on the Wetherbees to- 
night, my dear? 

Mrs. S.—No, I have nothing to wear. 

Mr. 83.—Oh, then we'll go to the opera. 








_—_—— 


GrandOpera House 


O. B. SHrepparb, Lessee and Manager. 


The study of lariguages has received a tre- 
mendous impetus by the establishment of a 
branch of the celebrated Berlitz schools at 81 
King street east. The head professors, Dr. 








Coutellier and Lieutenant von Levetzow, are |} . _ : 

decided isiti to T st ing fac- 

ag acquisitions to Toronto’s teaching fac FOR THREE NIGHTS AND A MATINEE 
COMMENCING 


Good manners include, not merely pleasant 
things said and done, but unpleasant ones left 
undone. 





Monday, February 11 


The Peerless Artist and Universal Favorite 


RHEA 


In three of her favorite characters, as follows : 


Every day demonstrates the great popularity 
of Thomas’ English Chop House and Ladies’ 
Cafe. Under the management of Keachie & 
Co. it has become the high class supper room 
for theater parties, and by far the most popular 
dining-room for ladies. Indeed it is the only 
restaurant noticeably patronized by the fair sex. 


THE LYRIC OPERATIC SOCIETY 


Will give for their first performance- 








Monday Evening, February 11, and 
Wineent | GRAND OPERA ’ Wednesday Matinee 

| 

| 


Shakespeare’s Comedy in Six Acts, of 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


M’lle Rhea 


MARITANA 


Under the distinguished patronage of the Hon. John 
Beverly Robinson and Mrs Robinson, at the 


Beatrice . . « 





Tuesday Evening, February 12 


Sardou’s Comedy in Five Acta, entitled 


ADangerous Game 


Mlle Rhea 


ON 


Helene + ° ° 





40--CHORUS--40 | 


| Wednesday Evening, February 13 


Assisted by Claxton’s Orchestra. 


Last night of the engagement, and only production of 


Lecouvreur 


Mlle Rhea 


Directress | 


i Adrienne 


Adrienne - - 


Madame Stuttaford > - 


ROBT. MARSHALL, Ese , 


AMES BEATY, ¥&.C., 
. : Hon. Vice-President. 


Hon President. 
General Admission 25c, Reserved Seats 50c. 


Plan of seats at Nordheimer's on and after Sth inst. 














Supported by the popular American actor 


‘IMR. WM. HARRIS 


and Her Own Powerful Company. 























Magnificent Costumes! 
Brilliant Acting! 
Superb Appointments! 


JUST OUT! 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


The Storm of ’92 


By W. H. C. LAWRENCE 


A description of the probable war between Canada and the 
United States in 1892, with a history of the events which 
led up to it. 


For Sale by Newsdealers Everywhere 


SHEPPARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Toronto, Publishers. 
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OLE Bah ELAS 

UY 
For Mental & Physical Exhaustion 


This preparation has all the well-known 
tonic and nutritive properties of Beef, Iron 
and Wine, together with the stimulating 
effects of Coag Wine. It increases the 
vigor of the intellect, nerves and muscles ; 
sustains strength in the absence of food ; 

vroduces healthy sleep; is therefore the 
t-known restorative for convalescents, 
and is not followed by any evil effects such 
as langor and depression. Adult Dose— 
One tablespoonful between meals, or w hen 
\ fatigued or exhausted. 


= 














BINGHAM’'S PHARMACY 


100 Yonge Street, Torento. 





(T LEADS ALL OTHERS 


For a Beautiful and Useful Present See the 


LIGHT RUNNING, HIGH ARM 


No. 9 
WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


For all family purposes it has no equal, in point of ease, rapidity and precision of action, uniformity of tension and 
perfection of seam, simplicity and durability, elegance of design, excellence of workmanship, form and quality of cabinet 
work and general attractiveness of appearance. 

We invite inspection of manufacturers and others, interested in first-class sewing machinery, to our No. 12 and D 12 
| Machines. Also our Automatic Button-Hole Machine, with automatic cutter combined. Estimates furnished for com- 
plete sewing machine plant for any branch of manufacturing. 

Special sewing machinery of all kinds supplied to order. 





Needles and attachments for all kinds of work. 


‘WHEELER & WILSON MANUFG CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR ONTARIO—266 Yonge St, Toronto, Ont. 
GEO. BARRETT, Manager.. 


Telephone 277 











Stock Large and 






Particularly 


Choice 








PALACE 
FURNITURE 
WAREROOM 
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3 and Quaint Chairs °o 
i Music Cabinets, &c. “0 
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‘dacobs & Shaws Opera House cerrnentente ois gm 


sary. Most liberal terms for good service Address, with 
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Week Commeneing Feb. | { yn Pen stoma ey <—o Association, 


MATINEES 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday 
ENGAGEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 


MR. JAMES H. WALLICK 


Toronto’s favorite melo-dramatic star, supported by an 
All-star Company and assisted by his Wondrous 
Acting Horses 


Charger, Bay Raider, Jim and Texas } 





Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, and Tues- | 
day and Wednesday Matinees 


The Beautiful Romance 


THE CATTLE KING 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday, and Satur- | 
day Matinee 


The Sensational and Picturesque 


BANDIT KING 


Over the Garden Wall 


| 
HARRY WEBB’S STOVEL & CO. 
| 








Week Feb. 18 - 











CATERING ESTABLISHMENT LADIES’ TAILORS 


| COSTUME AND HABIT MAKERS 





AAT Yonge Street vam |A VERY ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 
s where you get your Dinners, Evening Parties, Lunches, 


Banquets and Wedding Breakfasts supplied, no matter | 
where you live. Send for estimates. 


Wedding Cakes Our Specialty HCH (1.48% SHEFFIELD. CUTLERY 


“ Canada’s High Class ‘Pianofortes. 


OF 








Forks, Spoons, Salad Bowls, Fancy 
Cruets, Marble Clocks, Hand- 
some Vases, Figures, &c. 


THEIR 


Unsurpassed Tone 


aT 


WHOLESALE 


Unequalled Durability os 
Lydon’s Sheffield Warehouse 


| 
COLOSSAL 
SALE OF CLOTHING 


PRICES 


HAVE WON FOR THE 


Mason & Risch 
PIANOS 


THEIR ENVIABLE REPUTATION 





Now in Full Blast 





Men's Overcoats 
Boys Overeoats 


NOBBY AND NEAT 


Equal in every respect to the finest custom work. Sellin; 
during the sale at net wholesale figures. Those in ne 
should certainly call. 


OAK HALL, 


115 to 121 King Street Kast, 


TORONTO. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD - 





Warerooms--82 King Street West 
and 619 Queen Street West 





RENNIE’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 


and may be sent by mailto any Post Office in 
Canada. New Illustrated Catalogue now ready, 
Containing Description and Prices of the choicest 


FIELD, CARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS 


Mailed free. Every Farmer and Gardener should 
have a copy before ordering seeds for the coming 
season. Handsomest catalogue published in Canada, 


W" RENNIE. TORONTO 


Manager. 
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TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 


PHENIX GOODS BADLY DAMAGED 
LESSIVE IN PRICBE 


CONTINUATION OF OUR GREAT AT STOCK- TAKING SALE 


EVERY DESCRIPTION IT 
HAS NO EQUAL 
$200,000 Worth of Goods With Prices Reduced and Ten Per Cent. Off—Every Cash 
Purchase of $1 Entitled to Discount. 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, FLANNELS, NAPERY—With everything else in the store, including, ot course, Clothing, Carpets, Mantles 
and Men’s Furnishings. There are bargains on every side. Many of the Dress Goods reduced one-half. For instance: 


CHECKED AND STRIPED 17WEEDS—That have sold all along for 20c. and 25c. a yard, are now all marked at 12 1-2c. net. 
LENGTHS OF COLORED MERVEILLEUX AND SATINS——Were S&1 and $1.25 per yard, now marked at 650c. and 10 per cent. off. 
LIGHT SATINS FCR FANCY WORK, NEWEST SHADES—Some marked as low as 20c. and the 10 per cent. off. 

WHITE, SCARLET AND GREY FLANNELS—AIll at who'esale prices, and the discount off. 

Pp I > OO _ TABLE CLOTHS, TABLE NAPKINS, VIEESOANS COVERS, ETC., ETC,—AIl equally low. 


‘R. WALKER & SONS, King Street East 
FURNITURE 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


Inspect my well-assorted stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


|PRICES LOW. ONLY ONE PRICE 
UPHOLSTERING TO ORDER 


Having a first-class staff of men | am enabled to give full satisfaction 


at very reasonable prices. 
Come and see my new importations. SHOWING A PLEASURE. 


hf PIRPER Opposite Carlton St. 


. Easy, Cheap, Economical 


No household should be without it. 
Preferable and cheaper than soap for 
the Laundry, Toilet or Bath. Perfectly 
harmless, no matter how strong it is 

mi. used. 


i MANUFACTURED BY 
i. 
Paris, France 


For Sale by All Grocers 


247 Yonge St., opp. Trinity Square 


TELEPHONE 295. 


CA’TERER 


Has Opened a First-Class 


LATE OF 
LLOYD BROS. 
AT ABOVE ADDRESS = ey 
De PARTIES, AT HOMES AND »\vg% 
Ices, Charlotte Russe, Salads ‘and es As 

Cream, and all requisites on short notice. ff 

T OF CAKES, PASTRY, MACAROONS, f fe 
: CEN PINGERS, "ANGEL CAKE, ETC., MADE FRESH DAILY. (Site 


Luneh Parlor 2 Catering a 
Families supplied with Cakes, Jellies, / f We 
WEDDING CAKES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION TO ORDER 
Telephone ‘295 by 


247 Yonge Street, Opp. Trinity Square. 


BARRETT & CO. 


Real Estate and Commercial Exchange | 


18 YONGE ST. ARCADE 


IN TONE 

IN TOUCH 

IN SWEETNESS 
SOLEAGENCY. IN DURABILITY 
TORONTO TEMPLE er MUSIC, 


0-POWLEY & CO. 
68 KING ST. WEST. 


MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO’Y 


| 
| 
' 
$55 PER FOOT - COLLEGE ST. _NorTH | 


side, betwe raw and ( 
$50 PER FOOT—CENTRE ROAD, ROSE | 
DALE, 


228 feet deep | 


$22 PER EO0r DUNCAN ST., 
side, near McD« 


NORTH | 

} 
$6 PER eOOe— og eg TH Bess FIVE 
inutes walk fro Bolt Works, overlooking Humber 
Say 


* ON MONDAY NEXT, FEBRUARY 11 ~ 
A. JAY CROSS of Philadelphia, 


Specialist in Lenses for the Eye, will again visit J. E Ellis 
& Co., the Jewelers, corner King and Yonge Streets, to 
remain five days. 


wae te | HOt SE AND LOT, 59 FT. FRONT- | 


& Windsor street. 


AWHAITAC WOU ACV MON SI 


BRICK HOUSE, 


rented until May 1. 


$4300—WILLCOX "ST. 


eleven rooms, all modern convenience ; 
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POUR OUT WITHOUT SHAKING 


OKEEFE & CO. 


VACANT LOTs. 
QUEEN ST.—NORTH SIDE—BARGAIN. 


BLOCK OF VACANT LAND AND TWO 


stores in West Toronto Junction at a bargain. 


SEVERAL GOOD MARKET GARDENS 


for sale. 


PARTIES WISHING TO START IN BUSI- 
NESS will do well to call on me, as I have several stocks of 
goods for sale 


Barrett & Company 


18 Yonge Street Arcade 


Nt, Charles Restaurant 


LUNCHEON AND 1 DINING ROOMS | 


ZO YONGE STREET 
Next door to Dominion Bank 
Lunch Counter for Gentlemen on the | 
ground floor. Finest Bar in Canada. 


Choice Stock of Liquors and Cigars 
HEASLIP & PIERCE 


Proprietors 


Tn 
natn 


=) 
RAILWAY. 
Callaway’s 31st Excursion | 


LEAVES FOR 
NOR'HWEST TERRITORIES 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

OREGON 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY 


and SAN FRANCISCO | 


On Tuesday, February 19, 1889 


A specially conducted party will leave St. Thomas, at 4.35 


p.m and Toronto at 11 p.m. for the above points, going via | 
| 


North Bay, Winnipeg and Vancouver 

Family tourist cars through to Vancouver without 
change. Baggage checked through to destination 

Apply to any agent of the Company, or 110 King Street 
West, Toronto. 


Brewers, Maltsters & Bottlers 


SPECIALTIES—Warranted equal to best brewed in any 
country. ENGLISH HOPPED ALES in wood and 
ee XXX STOUT in wood and bottle. PILSENER 


SPRING 1889 


Now arriving new designs in 


|Plush, ‘Toilet and Faney Boxes 


Leather Dressing and Jewelry Cases, 
Desks, Stationery Cases, Writing Pads 
cans and Collar Boxes, Hair, Cloth and 
| Hat Brushes, Combs, Etc., also a stock of 
Faney Baskets and Christmas Hampers. | 


iPRICES RIGHT 3 
Call and Inspect our Stock 


ELE. CLARKE&Co 


TRUNK AND BaG MANUFACTURERS 


| 
8 KING STREET WEST! 


‘SOCIETY REGALIAS, 


| 


| 





“4 
| Faney Ball Costumes | 
| Art Needle Work and Supplies | 


| Together with every description of Fancy- | 
Work Goods, Stamping, ete. 


| Gold & Silver Fringes Lace, Cords, Tassels, ete. 
W. C. MORRISON’S| 


161 King Street West 


DUNN'S” 
- BAKING | 
POWDER | 


THECOOKSBESTFRIEND 











a. 


| Correspondence from those living 


| Special Close Prices for the Next Thirty Days 


HIGH- CLASS PIANOS 


Unequalied in Elsgance of 
Construction and Beauty 
of Finish. 

‘euoy, jo A4;InNg 
pus sseueuyy ‘qono,, 
oNeqgedmség pus Aseqg 


CANADIAN 
AMERICAN 


AMERICAN PIANOS. | ORGANS 


Second-hand Pianos and — on Small Weekly or Monthly Payments. 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 9} AND 93 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


P. Jamieson, the Clo-hier, is the HEINTZMAN & cot) 


only merchant in Toronto making a. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTES 


lates show nearly every style of! 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 





ivery worn in Europe and Ameri 
The garments are made in the beat 
styles of the best material and are | 
guaranteed to fit. 

Jamieson’s prices are always right. 


out of the city promptly attended to. 
Notice our illustrations. Different 
styles every week. 


P. JAMIESON, 
THE CLOTHIER 


Cor. Yonge & Queen Sts | 
3 r. Yonge & Queen Sts j The oldest and most 


|reliable Piano Manu- 
| facturers in the Do- 
yminion. 


Our written guaran- 
tee for five years ac- 
companies each Piano. 


Their thirty-six years’ 
record the best guar- 
antee of the excellence 
of their instruments. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
‘free on application. 


IGEO. E. ‘TROREY 
(Successor to Goulden & Trorey) 


Manufacturing Jeweler 


61 King Street East, opp. Toronto Street ‘Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 





